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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EASTERN EDITION. 











A SPECIAL NOTICE 


ABOUT 


ADVANCED PRICES 




















HE increased cost of labor and material 
during the past year made a change of 
catalog prices a necessity. New prices apply- 
ing to our catalog are found on page 785 of 
GLEANINGS for September 15. 

The man who gets his order in early is 
the man who gets the best of every thing— 
and some extra. On cash orders placed before 
January I, 1903, we make a discount of four 
per cent; before April 1, two per cent. Your 
goods on hand when you need them, and a 
discount, are worth considering NOW. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


tomas f Me, Cee, 1.5. A. 
BRANCHES & AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
a the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A’No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be“ Fancy White,” ‘ No.1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—Comb honey is meeting with good de- 
mand, and the arrivals are{easily disposed of at 15@16 
per 1b. for that which grades No. 1 to fancy. Very 
little of the lower grades are offered, but bring within 
two to three cents of No.1. Amber grades of comb 
are also scarce, with no buckwheat offerings. Ex- 
tracted is steady, white bringing 64%4@8; amber, 6@7; 
Southern and odd lots of — 5@6. Beeswax wanted 
at 30. . BURNETT & Co., 

Sept. 19. 199 scenie W ater St., Chicago, Ill. 


10@13. Extracted 
water-white, 6@6% ; light amber, 54@5¥ ; dark am- 
ber, 4@5. Beeswax, 274%4@30. Bees, with me, are 
bringing in a little honey from hartshorn, and Iam in 
hopes they will get in enough to winter nicely. They 
were almost bare of food before the hartshorn blogm- 
ed. This hartshorn comes up through the hard-baked 
ground and blossoms and thrives when the heat is the 
‘reatest, and requires no moisture. The honey is 
water-white, delicious in flavor, and candies readily. 
Comb honey is white as snow. 
E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 
Murphys, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO. —Comb ‘honey, 


Sept. 12. 


MILWAUKEE.—This market is nowin good condi- 
tion for shipments of honey of either extracted or 
comb. The old stock that is salable is all cleared 
away, and choice new-crop stock will meet the de- 
mand and bring fair values. We can now quote fancy 
l-lb. sections in cases, 16@17; A No. 1, 14@15; old and 
it regular light or amber, nominal. Extracted, in bar- 
Tels, cans, pails, and kegs, white, 74@8%; amber, 6@ 
6%. Beeswax, 28@30. Ais Vis BisHop & CO., 

Sept 19. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW YoRK.—There is a good demand for comb hon- 
ey. Shipments are late in coming forward. Fancy 
comb, 15@16; No. 1, 138@14; mixed, 11@13. Beeswax, 
2723. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 

sept. 19. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 

KANSAS CITY. — The demand still continues good 
for comb honey, but receipts are light and meet with 
ready sales at these quotations. We quote fancy white 
comb 15; No. 1, 15; No.2 white and amber, 13; dark, 
12. Extracted white, 6@6%:; amber, 5@5%. Beeeyays 
22@25. Cc. C. CLEMONS & ii 

Sept. 30. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas city, Mo. 


SCHENECTADY. — NO change in prices sijice Inst j issue, 
and comb honey is selling freely. THere is also quite 
a demand for extracted in 150- 1b. kegsand 60-Ib. tir 
for so early in the season. We quote fanty clover 16; 
A No. 1, 14; No. 1, 18@14; buckwheat,>11@12¥%. Ex: 
tracted, light, 64@7; dark, 5@6. 

CHas. Mc€uLiock, 

Sept. 20. 523 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

NEw YorxK.—Comb honey is in good demand, Fancy 
white honey at 15, and some exceptionally fancy lots 
may bring a little more. No.1 sells at 13@14; amber, 
12; no arrival of buckwheat as yet, the season being 
late. Extracted is now firm at 64%@7 for white, 6 for 
light amber, and 5@5¥% for dark. Beeswax firm at 27 
@ 28. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

sept. 20. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 





Boston.—The honey season is opening up in good 
shape. Supplies are not excessive; the demand good, 
and price firm. From present indications we can not 
see why the prices may not remain stationary right 
through the season, or, if any thing, with a little 
higher tendency. We quote our market to-day as 
follows : Fancy white, 1-lb. sections in cartons. 16@17; 
No. 1, 15; No. 2, 14, with but light supplies. Honey in 
giass-front cases ranges about % to lc per pound less 
in this market. Light amber honey in 60-1b. cans, 7@ 
7%; Florida, 6@7%, according to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

Sept. 22. 31, 38 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE —Sixty cases (24-section) of choice honey. 
For the fancy and No.1 white clover, $4.00 per case; 
No. 1 buckwheat, amber, and mixed, $3.00 per case; No. 
2, both dark and white, $2.50; 72 lbs. extracted buck- 
wheat, $5.00. IL. A. STAFFORD, Rt. 2, Cortland, N 





WANTED.—Nice honey, either comb or extracted. 
Send samples of extracted, telling exactly how put 
up, and stating quality and price. We do not buy ex- 
tracted honey without samples, and if a large amount 
of comb, a sample by express is necessary. I will take 
any amount at reasonable prices—carload would suit 
mic fine. Upo TOEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 

FOR SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in I, frames. Do not send local checks. 

Dr, C;.1,. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE.—100 cases (two cans each) of fancy white 
clover extracted honey, at 8 cts. per pound. No better 
gathered by any bees anywhere. Will shade %c in 
25-case lots. Wo. A. SELSER, Jenkintown, Pa. 

FoR SALE.—Extracted honey — clover, amber, or 
buckwheat—in 170-lb kegs. Write for prices before 
buying elsewhere. Sample, 8c. 

C. B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y. 

FoR SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8c per lb. Sample, 8c. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park P1., 


New York City. 


FoR SALE. -Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL L,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FoR SALE.—White extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-lb. cans, at $4.50 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee-plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 

M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 

WANTED—Comb and —— honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. . A. BURNETT & Co., 

199 a Water St. , Chicago, Ti. 
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For 25 cents 


To a New Subscriber for the 
Weekly 
American Bee Journal. 


TRIRIK 


We have arranged with several of the best 
queen-breeders to supply us with The Very Best 
Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every 
reader of Gleanings to have at least one of these 
Queens. 


As the supply of these splendid Queens is 
limited, we prefer to use all of them in this way 
—for getting new subscribers. But ifany one 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee 
Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75 cents; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 
for $4.00. 


We expect to be able to fill orders by return 
mail, or almost as promptly as that, so there 
will be no great delay, at any rate. 


Remember, the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the Queen—both for only 
$1.25—to a NEW subscriber. 


Now for your name and $1.25—and then the 
Queen that we will send you. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











8@- Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Root’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 
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Do You Read the Modern Farmer ? 


If not, why not ? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address, __ 


~ MODERN FARMER, St. Joseph, Missouri. 











For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No. 1 select, 7c for No. 1, 6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-1b. lots. Send for sample. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 2 advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 





FoR SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 





We can place a few cars of comb and extracted hon- 
ey; will be glad to correspond with parties having 
some to offer. We also solicit local consignments, 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea 
son in carloads and less than carloads. and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white comb honey; also 
gilt-edged extracted clover in 60-1b. cans. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago, II. 








Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 
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; Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 





WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED.— Offers of car lots of honey, especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. TuHos. C. STANLEY & SON, 

Apiarists and Honey Buyers, 
Manzanola, Col., or Fairfield, I11. 





FoR SALE.—572 lbs. No.1 and 272 ibs. fancy clover 
comb honey in 4X5 plain sections, crated in 20-section 
no-drip cases, at 16@17 f. o. b. here. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich. 
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I. J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey=jars! I-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 


All clear flint glass. 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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We ship 
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WM. A. SELSER, PHILADELPHIA. 
10 VINE STREET. 


HONEY SPECIALIST 


Samples analyzed, $1.00. Senda 3-ounce bottle, and chemist 
certificate will be furnished which will stand the test in court. 
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Orders Shipped Promptly. 


We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 








Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
workmanship and color. 

Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 


A Suggestion. Do not put your money into xew-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 


iA 
~ 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 





; have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75c; 6 for $4.00. 
Golden Italians 2 
Red-clover Queens which left all records behind in gathering honey; untested, $1; 6 for $5. 


Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being more gentle than others; untested, 51.00. 





Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 
C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
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HEARTSEASE has never been counted on 
as one of the honey-plants here, but this re- 
markably wet season has made it abundant, 
and the bees are busy on it. [So here.— 
Ep. | 

RUSSIAN THISTLE was dreaded as a great 
scourge in the West not so very long ago. 
On the way to Denver, stacks of Russian- 
thistle hay were to be seen. It has a mi- 
nute but really beautiful flower. 


MENTION of foundation with cloth in the 
septum, p. 780, recalls the fact that years 
ago samples were sent out with tin foil in 
the septum. But I think not many ever in- 
vested in more than a sample of it. 

Mrs. K. — ‘‘So this is really artificial 
honey. Where does it come from?’’ 

Mr. K.—‘‘I understand it is gathered 
from artificial flowers by artificial bees.’’ 

Mrs. K. — ‘*The idea!’’ — Philadelphia 
Press. 

A SECOND CROP of white clover is report- 
ed at Medina, p. 766. It has been yielding 
here in September, but it seems like a be- 
lated first crop rather than a second crop. 
Fields that showed very few blossoms in 
June gradually increased until they were 
white in September, and the bees have per- 
haps gathered considerable from it. 


CRIMSON CLOVER is described in Amer. 
Lee Journal, Jan., 1872. Strange it should 
have received no more attention until lately. 
[And it is not receiving the attention now 
it should in any of the bee papers. I should 
be glad to receive reports from those who 
have been testing this crimson clover in va- 
rious portions of the country.—Eb. ] 


SOMETIMES I see the statement that, when 
a swarm issues with a clipped queen, the 
queen may be found on the ground with a 


cluster of bees. In the hundreds of cases 
I have seen, such a thing has not often oc- 
curred. If the queen is found soon, she is 
looking out for herself; if left long enough 
for a cluster to form, she is generally back 
in the hive. 


THE DENVER convention was a success. 
Rauchfuss, Working, Thompson, and all 
the rest, wore clothes just like white peo- 
ple, none of them appearing in blankets. 
If any of them had hatchets, they were car- 
ried as ‘‘concealed weapons.’’ The con- 
vention was brightened by the presence of 
an unusual number of women. 


Go SLow on making plantations of catnip. 
I saw a beautiful block of it under cultiva- 
tion in the lifetime of Jessie Oatman, but I 
don’t believe it paid. It’s an exceHent hon- 
ey-plant, however. Its favorite place of 
growth in this region is along the osage- 
orange hedges. [I put your ‘‘go slow’”’ 
sentence in italics. See paragraphs else- 
where in this issue on this subject.—Ep. | 


Ir WAS A PLEASURE to meet at Denver 
that veteran, J. L. Peabody, the inventor of 
one of the first extractors. [He was the in- 
ventor, I believe, of the first honey-extract- 
or ever put on the market in America. 
When I looked the matter up a few years 
ago, I found that there were several others 
almost cotemporaneous, but he had a little 
the lead; and if his machine had been gear- 
ed as he desired to have it, it would have 
come very near being a perfect machine. 
Ep. | 

WAX SCALES, just as they have fallen 
from the wax-pockets, are to be found in 
many if not in all cases, among the debris 
on the floor of the hive upon coming out of 
winter quarters. That goes a little way 
toward proof that to some extent the secre- 
tion is involuntary, and independent of 
needs. [Are you sure that those scales 
found on the floor-boards in the spring were 
real wax scales? or is it possible our Ger- 
man friends across the water have been 
making some new discoveries along these 
lines?—ED. | 

GOLDENROD is giving a strong flow of 
honey at Medina, says ye editor. Abun- 
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‘dance of it here, but not a bee to be seen on 
it, and I don’t know that it ever yields. 
[Since our last issue the weather has turn- 
ed much warmer, and the bees are working 
on goldenrod as I never saw them before. 
At the Harrington yard, up on the hill, or 
the farm where we are temporarily sojourn- 
ing, there is any quantity of goldenrod and 
heartsease in the vicinity; and during the 
heat of the day the bees are very busy on 
both.—Eb. ] 


A. I. Roor seems to be getting interested 
in bees, p. 783. Go kind of easy on it, Bro. 
A. I., so as to hold out, and help us to solve 
some of our later problems. [Say, doctor, 
I believe if you had amplified this thought 
you would have said A. I. Root once rode 
the bee-keeping hobby so hard that he tired 
of it. You now wish him to ride easy and 
slowly so that he may again contribute as 
formerly of his knowledge and experience 
to the bee-keeping world. But, say; let me 
tell you he is growing enthusiastic over 
some of the new devices that have been 
adopted by us youngsters.—ED. | 

SOMETIMES it is spoken of as the common 
thing that, when a swarm issues with a 
clipped queen, the queen will be found on 
the ground with a cluster of bees. In the 
hundreds of cases I have seen, such a thing 
has not often occurred. If the queen is 
quickly found, she is looking out for her- 
self; and if left long enough for a cluster 
to form she is generally back in the hive. 
[Is it not the common thing that the queen 
is not found quickly, and hence the bees 
find her before the bee-keeper? If that is 
the case the queen should generally be 
found with a cluster of bees.—ED. ] 


AFTER AN ABSENCE of four days at Sun- 
day-school conventions I return home, Sept. 
19, to find that the supers have been taken 
off the hives at the home apiary, giving an 
average of 45 sections per colony. About 
all of this has been stored since the middle 
of August, being, I think, the best fall 
yield ITever had. After having to feed up 
to July, I feel quite thankful for 45 sections 
per colony. [I saw those crates of honey 
stacked up on Dr. Miller’s hives. I had 
been prepared to believe he secured no hon- 
ey, and he was ready to think so too, I 
should judge, till he came to lift off the cov- 
ers from some of the supers. But more of 
this at another time.—ED. ] 


SOME REPORT entire success in wintering 
colonies on solid combs of sealed honey; 
others entire failure. I suspect the differ- 
ence depends on the amount of space under 
the bottom-bars. If there is only half an 
inch under the frames, there is no room for 
the bees to form a cluster, and they are 
bound to freeze. With two inches between 
bottom-bars and floor, they can cluster and 
keep warm, even if there isn’t an empty 
cell in the combs. That is, they can in a 
cellar; outdoors not so well, for the cluster 
below the frames would be too much expos- 
ed. [Then you would favor two inches un- 
der the combs summer and winter. I be- 
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lieve it is your practice to have such space 
the year round.—ED. ] 


TO DECIDE whether a virgin queen is 
present, a common way is to give a frame 
of eggs and young brood, with the under- 
standing that, if a young queen is present, 
no queen-cells will be started. It is pretty 
safe to follow the rule that, if no queen- 
cells are started, there is a queen present; 
but I have ceased to put faith in the oppo- 
site rule, that the presence of cells shows 
the absence of any queen; for too often cells 
will be started, even with a good virgin 
queen present. It’s a good thing, all the 
same, to give the young brood. [You are 
just right. The presence of cells under 
some circumstances does not necessarily in- 
dicate the absence of a queen; but they may 
show that the old queen-mother is playing 
out, or they may show the fact that the hive 
was queenless at one time, and that a vir- 
gin present for some reason had not seen fit 
to destroy the cells and thus put out of the 
Way any possible rival.—Ep. | 


HERE’S SOMETHING for the young man to 
think about. Speaking in Fortnightly Re- 
view of the drink bill of France, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States, 
John Holt Schooling, the expert British sta- 
tistician, says: ‘‘The American total per 
head is less than half the total consump- 
tion per head in any of the three other coun- 
tries. The superior sobriety of the Ameri- 
can workman as compared with the Eng- 
lishman has often been noticed, and obser- 
vation in social grades higher than that of 
the artisan tends to show that American 
superiority in this respect is a general su- 
periority not confined to workmen only. 
The developed alertness and prompt energy 
of the American may, it is quite likely, be 
due in some part to this relative abstinence 
from alcoholic drink.’’ [This fact is very 
encouraging, if true, and I believe it is. 
Possibly it explains why American manu- 
facturers are invading the European mar- 
kets with better-made goods, and at less 
price, in spite of cheaper European labor. 
The time was, and does even now prevail 
to some extent in German factories, where 
employees are given rations of beer between 
meals. Some of these manufacturers are 
beginning to discover that this is a serious 
mistake. Just imagine a manufacturer in 
this country, who is looking at the dollars 
and cents, giving away beer to his men for 
the purpose of stimulating (?) their ener- 
gies. Sometimes it is discouraging to think 
of the number of saloons in the United 
States; but when we come to think of the 
healthy public sentiment that is growing 
very rapidly, we can not help feeling that 
God still reigns.—Ep. | 


ALLOW ME to endorse what A. I. Root 
says, p. 782, about the unwisdom of trying 
to live a Christian life outside of any church, 
or refusing to unite with a church just be- 
cause your own particular brand of church 
is not within reach. Even if one can live 
a Christian life all by his lone self, he can 
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be helped by being in a church, and can 
help the church at the same time. If it’s 
right for each one to stay out of a church, 
then there’s no need to have any churches. 
Just imagine the missionary work going on 
without any churches! The excuse that 
you don’t want to be in a church where 
there are hypocrites willhardly go. If you 
can’t stand it with them for a few years in 
this world, how are you going to stand it 
with them all the time in the other place? 
[Then you politely imply that the non- 
church’ member and the hypocrite may go to 
the same place—the bad place in the next 
world. But it sort 0’ seems to me the hypo- 
crite, because he professes to be what he is 
not, because he is a living lie, pretending 
to be a follower of Jesus Christ when he is 
a servant of the evil one —why, it seems to 
me that such a person deserves to be ina 
hotter place than the ordinary non-church 
member who lives just as good a life as the 
other fellow, but whose life is not a living 
lie. I believe the great and just God will 
see that the hypocrite will get his just re- 
ward. I have no sort of patience with a 
professed Christian who will not affiliate 
with some orthodox body of believers, sim- 
ply because his particular church has a 
different creed. I believe I would attend 
the services of any orthodox creed rather 
than stay away entirely.—ED. ] 
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‘*Pa,’’ said little Sammy King, 
‘*What makes hard coal so high?” 
‘*Because it’s down so low, my son,” 
The father did reply. 
w 

The seventeenth edition of the British 
Bee-keepers’ Guide-book, by Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, is now before the public in better 
form than ever, and fully abreast with the 
times. It has 172 pages besides a full in- 
dex, and is, apparently, the same size of 
page (4x6) as the previous editions. This 
celebrated work is too well known to bee- 
keepers to need any thing more said in its 
favor. Probably no man among bee-keep- 
ers is better known for his practical and 
scientific knowledge of the bee than Mr. 
Cowan; and his name alone is sufficient 
guarantee for the faithfulness with which 
the work has been done. This book is spe- 
cially meritorious for the great number of 
illustrations adorning its pages, every step 
being made plain through ‘‘eye gate.’’ A 
fine portrait of Mr. Cowan is seen on the 
frontispiece. With his usual modesty he 
Says its appearance there is very ‘‘dis- 
tasteful’? to him, and he consented to have 
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it appear only at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends. The size of the book renders 
it an easy matter to hold it in the hand ei- 
ther lying down or sitting up. It is a val- 
uable acquisition to any bee-keeper, and 
has been translated into French, German, 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, and Spanish. 
Its outward appearance is elegant. 
Ww 

Concerning the reclaiming of alkali lands, 
the Oklahoma Farm Journal says, in reply 
to a correspondent: 

‘*‘This problem has been studied exten- 
sively in California, where there are large 
areas of alkali lands, some of them having 
been made so by the use of irrigation wa- 
ter on higher levels. Trials of saltbushes 
in Oklahoma, in so far as we know, have 
not been very successful, but doubtless 
something could be made out of them. Their 
specialty is growing on land that is so 
salty that nothing else will grow. 

‘“Where the alkali or salt spots are small, 
they may be improved by incorporating 
large quantities of coarse manure, straw, 
or any thing that will furnish organic mat- 
ter, with the soil. This will improve the 
mechanical condition of the surface soil and 
make it possible to grow sorghum and other 
crops that remove considerable of the solu- 
ble mineral constituents. If drainage can 
be provided so that heavy rains will leach 
out the soluble salts and carry them away, 
it will be an advantage. At best the work 
is slow, and it will take years to get such 
spots in satisfactory condition.’’ 

Ww 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 

All the German reviews strongly recom- 
mend the cultivation of phacelia. It does 
well on all soils, yields a rich green fodder 
for cattle, and is a honey-plant par excel- 
lence, as its time of blooming lasts a month. 

Ww 

In the August number of the Revue will 
be found a detailed and interesting sketch 
of the life of the late Charles Dadant, 
written by his friend J. Crepieux-Jamin. 
Few things are better calulated to make us 
think still better of Mr. Dadant than the 
following tribute he pays to his wife: 


Her death has made me ten years older. I do not 
pass a single day without mourning for her. Her loss 
is my only grief.as I am with my son and grand- 
children. Camille’s wife is as good to me as if I were 
her own father. Never, for twenty-five years, has a 
single word nor the least discord disturbed the har- 
mony existing between those two women. 


w 

A writer says, ‘‘For a long time I have 
noticed the aversion that bees have for naph- 
thaline. I prepared, accordingly, a paste 
formed of two parts of vaseline and one of 
naphthaline. After having melted the vas- 
eline in lukewarm water I mixed with it 
the napathaline finely pulverized. After 
rubbing the hands with this mixture I was 
able to overhaul 28 hives without receiving 
a single sting, while my assistant, in spite 
of veil and gloves, was obliged several 
times to save himself by flight from the fu- 
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rious attacks of the bees. The next day he 
also rubbed his hands with the same com- 
position and was able to finish the exami- 
nation of 17 other colonies without being 
stung once.’’ 
w 
PROGRES APICOLE. 

A contributor gives the following from 
his experience, which may be of great ser- 
vice to others: ‘‘Honey diluted with water, 
with the addition of a few drops of tiucture 
of arnica, is excellent for washing wounds. 
Honey mixed with rye flour, and boiled till 
it is thick, and applied to burns, produces 
suppuration, and draws out the heat. If 
one holds a burned member in honey he 
will immediately find the pain ceases, and 
blisters will cease toform. The use of hon- 
ey for burns is especiaily advised when 
they are on the face, and when no better 
remedy is at hand.’’ 























UNITING AFTER-SWARMS AND NUCLEI. 

‘*Mr. Doolittle, I came over this afternoon 
to have a little chat with you about uniting 
bees.”’ 

‘*Very well, Mr. Brown. I have a few 
minutes’ leisure, and would as soon talk 
with you as with any one. Why do you 
wish to unite your bees?’’ 

‘*T have some light after-swarms and nu- 
clei that do not seem to have sufficient bees 
to winter successfully as they are, and I 
thought if two or more of them could be put 
together their chances for wintering would 
be bettered ; hence I wished to know the 
best way for doubling or uniting these little 
colonies preparatory to wintering, and the 
best time to do the same.”’ 

‘*My idea has been that the time of year 
to double up weak swarms or to unite nu- 
clei is just as soon as the bees cease to gath- 
er honey, and I have the extra queens dis- 
posed of, as I wish, these queens being used 
to fill orders with the queen-breeder, and 
to supersede any poorer queens that the 
honey-producer may chance to have.’’ 

‘“*Can you not tell me about the time of 
the year that would be best?’’ 

‘The last half of September and the first 
half of October is the time when I do the 
most of my uniting of small colonies, where 
I have such. The sooner it can be done 
after September 20 to 25 the better, for then 
the bees are given more time to fix their 
stores and hive in the shape they wish them 
for winter; and the nearer these things are 
to what they would be in a full colony which 
has had all summer to prepare for winter 
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in, the more assurance of successful winter- 
ing we have.’’ 

‘*Why are not these united after-swarms 
in just as good shape for wintering as any 
colony, providing they have the same amount 
of bees and honey?’’ 

‘**A hive which has its combs all over- 
hauled after the 25th of October, and put 
back promiscuously, is in poor shape for 
winter, as the nest prepared for winter. 
with unsealed honey surrounding it on all 
sides, is thrown out of shape and made as 
uncomfortable to the bees as a bed would 
be to a person were it thrown over a pile of 
stones instead of resting smoothly on bed- 
springs. No great disturbing of the win- 
ter-nest of the bees should be done later 
than October 25th to 30th, unless it is a pos- 
itive necessity, north of 40 degrees north 
latitude.’’ 

‘*T think I understand this part. 
how shall I do the uniting?’’ 

‘‘The plan which I have used of late 
years is the one which I prefer to all others, 
after having tried them all, and is as fol- 
lows: When the time comes to unite I select 
the hive having the queen I wish to retain, 
as the one to contain the united colony. I 
now open this hive and take out what combs 
I think will be necessary, leaving those con- 
taining the most honey, when those which 
are left, being sure the queen is on one of 
them, are placed next one side of the hive, 
as closely together as I wish them to be 
left for wintering. The bees which are on 
the combs to be taken away are now shaken 
off so they can run back into the hive, 
which, after closing, is left as it is, ready to 
receive whatever is to be united with it. I 
next goto the one or more colonies which are 
to be united with this one; and if they have 
a queen she is hunted out and disposed of 
as I desire, when all the frames are remov- 
ed but two or three, in accord with the num- 
ber of bees there are in this colony.”’ 

‘* Which combs do you leave this time?”’ 

‘*The combs left each time are usually 
those having the most honey in them, so 
that the united colony may have as much 
honey as possible, for it would be a rare 
thing for such colony to have too much hon- 
ey 99 


Now, 


‘*Do you fix these combs as you did those 
in the first colony?’’ 

‘“No. These two or three combs are now 
spread apart from 1 to 1! inches, and plac- 
ed in the center of the hive, when the hive 
is closed and the bees shaken off the combs 
taken out, so they can run in with those 
left on the spread-apart combs. I also fix 
any others that are to be united, in the same 
way, in some cases putting as high as four 
or five in with the one having the queen, 
but not usually more than one, two, or three, 
according to the number of bees each con- 
tains.’’ 

‘*How long do you leave them thus?’’ 

*T now wait till some cool, cloudy, raw, 
windy day, or some morning when there 
has been a frost the night before, or nearly 
so, when I am ready for the uniting, which 
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is very simple. The hive containing the 
queen is uncovered; or, if the cover next 
the bees is a mat or quilt, this is rolled 
back till the comb next the vacant side of 
the hive is exposed, when I go, smoker in 
hand, to those ready to be united with it, 
blow a few dense puffs of smoke in at the 
entrance, quickly uncover the hive, blow in 
freely of smoke over and around the spread- 
apart combs, when I quickly set down the 
smoker and place the first finger of each 
hand between the first two combs next to 
me; and if three, the big fingers between 
the next, when the third and little fingers 
clasp over on the outside of the frame the 
farthest away, the thumb tightening on the 
side of the frame next to me at the same 
time, when the three frames, bees and all, 
are lifted out all together and carried tothe 
open hive having the queen in, which is to 
hold the united colonies, and lowered into 
said hive all at once, in a body, the same 
being placed close up to the side of the ex- 
posed comb, and, after the fingers are ta- 
ken out, the frames are adjusted to the dis- 
tance I wish them to stand for wintering. 
The quilt is now rolled over all the frames 
but the last, when another lot, and still an- 
other, if necessary, are brought in the same 
way, till the required number are in, when 
the hive is closed and the uniting accom- 
plished, so far as that hive is concerned.”’ 

‘‘Why did you spread the frames apart 
as you told about when fixing for uniting— 
so you could put your fingers between the 
combs easily?’’ 

‘*Partly on that account; but mainly so 
that, if the day is cool and raw enough, or 
the night before has been cold enough, the 
bees which are to be carried will all be 
compactly clustered on and between the 
spread-apart combs; and after you get the 
hang of the thing a little you can carry 
them where you wish, with scarcely a bee 
flying in the air or being left in the hive.’’ 

‘*That is quite a scheme, surely. But 
why not leave more than three combs?’’ 

‘““The reason why only three combs are 
to be left under any circumstances is, that 
a person can not grasp more than these 
with the hands at one time; and to sepa- 
rate the clustered bees in any place is to 
make a bad job in losing bees and have 
them fly all over and out into the cold and 
perish.’’ 

‘Is that all there is to be done in this 
matter of uniting?’’ 

‘*All that is entirely necessary; but it is 
better, both in looks and to insure that none 
of the bees return to the old stands to stay 
there, that the empty hives and all pertain- 
ing to them be removed from the old loca- 
tion. By thus removing the hive and stand, 
and clearing every thing away that would 
look in any way home-like, no bees are lost 
by returning, although some will return 
and hover over the old spot on the first flight 
for a little time; but you will soon find them 
with fanning wings at the entrance of their 
new home, which they accept ever after- 
ward.’’ 


' 
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THE account of my visit to Dr. Gandy, at 
Humboldt, will take the place of my.,regu- 
lar travels in this issue. The westetn' se- 


ries, taking in the region of Portland, Ore., 
and returning by Idaho, will be: resumed 
in our next issue. 


I HAD a delightful visit with Dr. Miller 
after returning from Humboldt on my way 
home. At 71 the doctor seems to be hale 
and hearty, and is as enthusiastic about 
every thing that pertains to bee-keeping as 
he ever was in his life. May he live long 
to bless the bee-keeping fraternity with his 
helpful advice and bright breezy para- 
graphs. 





A 6%-POUND girl has recently gladdened 
the home of Mr. Harry Howe, of Artemisa, 
Cuba. Mr. Howe, it will be remembered, 
was one of Coggshall’s lightning operators, 
and he had the reputation at one time of 
slinging more honey out of the combs than 
any other man. Indeed, I believe he holds 
the record yet. I have no doubt that the 
new arrival will be something on the light- 
ning order. Congratulations to our friends. 





THE fall flow of honey over the United 
States will be heavier than for many years 
past, but not heavy enough in most cases to 
yield any surplus, but to render the feeding 
of sugar syrup unnecessary. The heavy 
and copious rains early in the season have 
given a wonderful stimulus to the white- 
clover plants all over the United States; 
and their effect on goldenrod, heartsease, 
and many of the other fall bee-pasturage 
plants, has been such as to make them all 
abundant and vigorous in growth. It has 
been many years since either heartsease or 
goldenrod yielded honey in our locality; 
but both are well covered with bees during 
the warm portions of the day. 


DR. MILLER THE AUTHOR OF ANOTHER BEE- 
BOOK. 

I HAVE before me the Pennsylvania Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture, Part 
I. This volume is particularly interesting 
from the fact that it contains 113 pages of 
matter on bee culture, written by no less a 
personage than Dr. C. C. Miller. It seems 
the State of Pennsylvania decided to place 
in one of its reports an elaborate treatise 
on bee culture, and this now appears, as I 
understand it, for free distribution to the 
people of Pennsylvania, at least. I have 
read over a number of pages, and I do not 
see how any thing could be more orthodox 
or more up to date than that which Dr. 
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Miller has prepared. Indeed, I do not be- 
lieve any one could get up a better short 
treatise on bee culture than this one. It 
was issued some time ago in the form of a 
pamphlet by the State of Pennsylvania, styl- 
ed ‘‘ Bulletin 77.’’ Those desiring the bul- 
letin should apply to the Hon. John Hamil- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE DENVER MEETING. 


ONE of the finest convention souvenirs 
that was ever issued is a booklet of some 50 
pages, entitled ‘‘ Bees in Colorado,’’ and is 
gotten up in the finest style of the printer’s 
art. It gives pictures of some of the most 
prominent bee-keepers of Colorado and their 
apiaries, and at the same time furnishes an 
array of interesting facts and data, cover- 
ing the industry as a whole as it is carried 
on in Colorado. D. W. Working, the au- 
thor and compiler, shows that he has an 
eye for the beautiful as well as the useful. 
Copies of it can be obtained, doubtless, of 
D. W. Working, Denver, Col., by inclosing 
12 cents. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 


WE are always glad to answer questions; 
but sometimes a correspondent will go into 
a great mass of unimportant details, occu- 
pying eight or twelve pages of note paper, 
and perhaps at the end of the whole there 
will be one single question. The reading 
of such communications takes considerable 
time; and if we happen to be crowded, the 
letter may be shoved to one side till we get 
time to answer it; and the probabilities are 
that we will never get the time. 

We will try to answer all questions 
promptly, providing those questions are 
succinctly and carefully stated. Para- 
graph each question, and do not add any 
more details than are absolutely necessary 
for the proper understanding of the situa- 
tion. If you desire to get information, get 
down to the meat of what you wish to know 
in as few words as possible. 


SNAP SHOTS FROM THE DENVER CONVEN- 
TION OF NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

AS announced in our last issue, this 
meeting was a success—not that it was the 
largest in attendance, for the failure of the 
honey crop throughout the major portion of 
Colorado cut down a local attendance that 
otherwise would have been large. At pres- 
ent I believe the last convention of the As- 
sociation at Chicago holds the palm for the 
largest attendance of any previous or sub- 
sequent meeting. But Denver will hold the 
palm for representative attendance, for roy- 
al hospitality, for mileage of travel of the 
members who attended. 

I said representative. I believe this was 
the largest representative gathering of the 
Association ever held in its history. Six- 
teen States outside of Colorado had dele- 
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gates at the convention, and were appor- 
tioned something as follows: 6 from Ohio; 
5 from New York; 4 from Illinois; 4 from 
Utah; 3 from Missouri; 3 from Nebraska; 
2 from Iowa; 2 from Michigan; 2 from Ari- 
zona; 2 from South Dakota; 2 from Canada; 
1 from Texas; 1 from Kansas; 1 from Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 1 from California; 1 from 
Wisconsin. Of course Colorado was rep- 
resented most largely of any State. 

As nearly as I can figure it, the mileage 
traveled by the delegates to this convention 
from various portions of the United States 
was greater than that of any other meeting 
the Association ever held. Bee-keepers 
came from the extreme East, the extreme 
South, the extreme West, and the extreme 
North—from all over. One man from Utah 
actually rode 120 miles on horseback over the 
desert to get to a railway station in order 
that he might get to this meeting. A num- 
ber of others drove 20, 30, 40, and even 50 
miles to get to their railway stations. 

Another feature was Mr. H. E. Bliss and 
wife, of New York, who were present. If 
I am correct they have not missed a conven- 
tion of the National for a number of years. 
It makes no difference where the meeting is 
held, Mr. Bliss is interested enough to come. 
He is quiet in manner, rarely pushing him- 
self forward; but any man who will travel 
hundreds of miles, year after year, to at- 
tend the National, and who its in no way 
connected with a bee journal nor with the 
supply business, ought to have a gold med- 
al; and at some future time I hope to intro- 
duce him formally to our readers. A\I- 
though I have been at all the meetings ex- 
cept the one at St. Joseph and one in Cana- 
da, for the last ten or twelve years, I failed 
to get knowledge of the fact that our friend 
Mr. Bliss, until the Denver meeting, was a 
regular attendant. 

But how about the convention? General- 
ly speaking it was a good one. It was 
marred a little in some of the sessions by 
too much parliamentary talk — too much of 
hair-splitting, but through no fault of the 
local bee-keepers. It is to be regretted that 
the time of some of these conventions has 
had to be taken up with parliamentary or 
constitutional questions. I do not mean to 
imply that these can be done away with al- 
together; but somehow some plan should be 
contrived in advance by which all questions 
of that nature could be referred to a com- 
mittee who can report at some of the ses- 
sions, and thus save taking up valuable 
time. At the Denver meeting, for instance, 
there were those who had traveled hundreds 
of miles, who came not to hear parliamen- 
tary talk, but to gather information on vital 
questions connected with the industry. Con- 
stitutional questions should be worked over 
by the Board of Directors by correspondence. 
A formal report could then be submitted by 
one member, and the adoption or rejection 
of the report would then take place at the 
next annual election, by ballot. Somehow 


or in some way bee-keepers who pay down 
their hard-earned dollars to attend these 
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conventions, and who do not care a rap 
about parliamentary questions, should have 
some assurance in advance that they will 
get what they pay for—the hearing of valu- 
able discussions and the pleasure of meet- 
ing friends face to face, whom they have 
known long through the printed page and 
through correspondence. 

In our next issue I will attempt to give 
very briefly a summing-up of some of the 
discussions. 
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A VISIT TO HUMBOLDT, NEB., TO SEE DR. 
GANDY. 

As previously announced in thesecolumns, 
Mr. Hutchinson and myself and Mr. E. 
Whitcomb, of Friend, Neb., called on Dr. 
Gandy to learn something about his won- 
derful yield, his catnip-fields, and, in gen- 
eral, his artificial pasturage. Mr. Whit- 
comb and Mr. Hutchinson had preceded 
me by two days, having gone to Humboldt 
on the Monday following the convention. 
We were driven over the territory for miles 
around, shown outyards, and the general 
bee pasturage of the locality. I did not see 
any large fields of catnip; and the largest 
patch all in one place was about the size of 
an ordinary dooryard; but we did find that 
catnip had been sown all along the road- 
sides over which we went, leading into 
town. The plants were of good size, thrif- 
ty in growth, and as a general rule were 
close to and under the osage-orange hedge 
fences. 

Dr. Gandy took me personally over one 
stretch of road leading out from town, and 
coming back another way, covering a dis- 
tance of eight miles. There was no doubt 
about it— catnip had been sown along the 
roadsides, and in some cases it had been 
mown down by the township trustees, to- 
gether with sweet clover and every thing 
else along the way. But the catnip-plants 
close to the hedge fences were not molested. 
If one did not look sharp he might fail to 
see them, so closely interwoven were they 
with the foliage of the osage-orange hedge. 
I also found that on two other roads, lead- 
ing from and into town, catnip was scatter- 
ed in a like manner; and Dr. Gandy told 
me that all the roads were similarly skirt- 
ed with catnip from seed which he or his 
men had sown. There were also some 
small patches a yard or two square of the 
plant in his home apiary; but so far as we 
could learn there were no large fields any- 
where. Indeed, the doctor called my atten- 
tion to the fact that he did not claim to have 
such fields. What he did say was that the 
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‘ideal bee-keeper’’ he was describing in 
July 15th GLEANINGS would have 25 or 30 
acres of catnip, and as much of sweet clo- 
ver, and that this amount of acreage would 
be sufficient to take care of 300 colonies. 

As to whether Dr. Gandy has 3000 colo- 
nies or not. we had no way of proving or 
disproving without prolonging the allotted 
time at our disposal. There were some- 
thing like 100 colonies at the home yard, 
and we visited one or two outyards that had 
about an equal number. As nearly as I 
could ascertain, the doctor does have a large 
number of bees. Some of this number he 
and his son operate personally. Another 
portion is run on shares by farmers who 
lease his farms, of which he has a great 
number. Another portion of the bees is 
sold outright under a contract subject to 
certain conditions. If the purchaser is able 
to fulfill these conditions, the title to the 
bees will pass from Dr. Gandy to himself. 
Some of the bees, the doctor says, are lo- 
cated along the Missouri River, a consider- 
able distance away. Some are in other 
counties, so it would be almost impossible 
to make a count of the entire number with- 
out taking weeks of time. 

As to an average of 300 or 400 — of hon- 
ey per colony, Dr. Gandy asserts that he 
never claimed that he secured such yields 
from the entire 3000 colonies; that the 400 
lbs. average referred to his home apiary 
only; that, moreover, some of his tenants 
who have his bees are indifferent and in- 
competent, and the amount he _ secures 
from such tenants is necessarily small. 

At the home yard the colonies were two or 
three stories high, and there was evidently 
considerable honey as nearly as I could as- 
certain from ‘‘hefting’’ the hives in the 
rear. How much of this was catnip I could 
not say; but at the time of our visit bees 
were working on heartsease, of which there 
is an abundance in the vicinity; also wild 
cucumber and other wild pasturage. There 
had been a very heavy flood earlier in the 
season which had cut down the yield per 
colony very materially this season. There 
was little or nothing from white clover; but, 
as nearly as I could judge, the amount of 
honey secured from catnip is not large un- 
der present conditions. But the doctor gave 
us some honey to taste, that had an unmis- 
takable flavor of catnip. In was beautiful 
in color, of good body, and excellent in fla- 
vor. If he shall be able some time in the fu- 
ture to carry out his idea of getting large 
fields of catnip (I saw several leases hav- 
ing as one of the conditions that the tenants 
shall sow a considerable amount of catnip 
and sweet clover) he may be able to demon- 
strate that the ‘‘ideal bee-keeper’’ that he 
described will be able to get, on an average, 
not only 100 but 300 lbs. per colony. 

On one of our long drives we found the 
doctor had done quite a little by wavy of 
scattering the seed of buckbush—a very im- 
portant honey-plant; and there were some 
fair-sized patches‘of it on some unimproved 
land. But buckbush was not considered by 
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the doctor as any thing to be compared with 
catnip and sweet clover; but between the 
two last, catnip would rank considerably 
ahead in the amount of honey it would se- 
crete as well as in the guality of it. 

Taking it all in all I am inclined to the 
opinion that Dr. Gandy’s large yields, 
which he limits to his home yard, are due 
more to the large hives, the general excel- 
lence of his locality, and to the natural bee 
pasturage that grows spontaneously, than to 
any artificial sowing of catnip, though there 
is no doubt that he gets some honey from it. 

The soil in and about Humboldt, and, in 
fact, all through that portion of the State, 
is very rich and productive; and the wild 
pasturage, where it is allowed to exist by 
the farmers, is very abundant. Thecatnip 
that grows around Humboldt attains about 
twice the size of that found in Ohio, al- 
though I found plants in and around Ma- 
rengo, Ill., that would compare very favor- 
ably with those in Nebraska. Asked as to 
whether catnip would grow in the open 
fields, Dr. Gandy said he saw no reason 
why it would not; that it had grown in 
patches when exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. ‘Still it seemed to me that the 
plants sought the shade of some other plant, 
especially that of the osage orange. In- 
deed, Dr. Miller, whom I saw later, told 
me that one of the characteristics of catnip 
in his vicinity was that it would be found 
hugging close to the osage-orange fences. 
Personally I am inclined to doubt, although 
I may be wrong, whether catnip could be 
made to grow in an open field like wheat, 
alfalfa, and other farm crops. My own 
judgment is that the only thing we can do 
is to sow it in waste places on lands other- 
wise worthless, shaded to a greater or less 
extent, and remote from the scythe of the 
township trustees. I am, therefore, not ex- 
tremely hopeful that the average bee-keeper 
in average localities will be able to increase 
his honey crop very materially by sowing 
catnip. At the same time, I am going to 
sow seed in our vicinity and see what it 
will do. 

Dr. Gandy is to be commended for the in- 
dividual effort he is making in testing the 
value of catnip and other honey-plants. In- 
deed, I believe he has done more to study 
up and test this subject of the artificial 
pasturage of bees than perhaps any other 
man. His enthusiasm is little short of con- 
tagious. Possessed of any amount of capi- 
tal, and having unlimited faith in catnip, 
he may be able to show some good results. 
The only wonder to me is that he has not 
yet succeeded in getting large fields of cat- 
nip before this; but it is possible he did not 
realize the importance of the plant till with- 
in the last year or two. 


THE STATEMENTS OF SOME OF DR. GANDY’S 
NEIGHBORS. 


It is but fair to say that a number of bee- 
keepers and others in the vicinity of Hum- 
boldt met us at different times, and asked 
how Dr. Gandy could average 300 or 400 
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lbs. of honey per colony, spring count, when 
they could not with their bees, in the same 
vicinity, get more than 25 or 50 lbs. They 
also stated that the value of catnip, in their 
opinion, had been greatly overrated by the 
dcctor; and while they had nothing against 
him personally they felt that his article in 
our July 15th issue was misleading. Dr. 
Gandy had stated that catnip was very dif- 
ficult to eradicate when once started. This 
made it all the more valuable as a forage- 
plant. ‘‘But,’’ said the local residents, 
“‘if that is true, then there is danger of its 
being a pest to those who sow catnip indis- 
criminately, as they may find they are in- 
troducing a bad weed on the farm.”’ 

Dr. Gandy feels that some of his neigh- 
bors are jealous of his success, and that, 
because they can not produce such results 
as he does with bees is no reason why he 
can’t. Certain it is he has out-distanced 
them all in the amassing of property, and his 
success and wealth have, he says, made him 
the special object of envy. Noone contra- 
dicts the claim that Dr. Gandy is a success- 
ful business man; that he owns farms in 
several counties, and that his total land- 
holdings might be 20,000 acres. Besides 
owning several hotels he owns one or two 
grain-elevators, and he is interested in va- 
rious kinds of property in different portions 
of the West. His total wealth would ag- 
gregate from one million to a million and a 
half dollars; and that leads me to say that 
Dr. Gandy does not claim to have made a// 
this money from bees. But he does claim 
that his bees gave him a s/ar¢ after his fail- 
ure; and with this start he was enabled, 
through the rise of land and other invest- 
ments, to get to the point where he is. 

Dr. Gandy feels that the readers of 
GLEANINGS have read more into his article 
than he put in it. For instance, he does 
not claim to have made 400 lbs. per colony 
from each of 3000 colonies. The editor of 
the Pacific Bee Journal figured up the sum 
total of all this to be $135,000; and some one 
else has estimated that Dr. Gandy’s claims 
of honey production, if sold locally, as he 
says, would amount to about 1000 lbs. to 
every man, woman, and child in the vicini- 
ty — an amount, of course, all out of pro- 
portion to the average consumption of an 
ordinary person. But these misconceptions 
doubtless arise from Dr. Gandy’s having 
described his ideal bee-keeper, inadvertent- 
ly leaving the reader to conclude that he 
(Gandy) had actually fulfilled the condi- 
tions of such a bee-keeper. If, therefore, 
he had 3000 colonies, and if he obtained 400 
lbs. per colony—well, well! no wonder peo- 
ple shook their heads. The doctor’s arti- 
cle, as I read it over, is somewhat suscep- 
tible of misunderstanding ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the general reading public has con- 
strued it all through to the point of exag- 
geration, when, in fact, the doctor dis- 
claims any intention of so doing. 

I took a number of photos in and around 
Humboldt, and at a later time will present 
them. 
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BRUSHED SWARMS. 


Some Unpleasant Features; The Danger of Ab- 
sconding after Brushing; the Building of Drone 
Comb; Pollen in the Sections. 


BY F. GREINER. 


It seems that, before a certain thing is 
thoroughly understood and fully appreciat- 
ed by the many, it has to be brought up 
again and again, in the press and every- 
where, talked about in the convention, harp- 
ed on in private conversation, etc. That 
seems to be the way because one person can 
seldom so present a thing at one time that 
everybody will see it in the right light. 
Therefore we keep on talking about lots of 
other things as well as ‘‘ brushed swarms.’’ 

When Gravenhorst first (to our knowl- 
edge) made known this method of treating 
strong colonies, perhaps only few realized 
the value and the importance of it. It 
found few followers. G. M. Doolittle hit on 
the same thing, probably without any 
knowledge of what the former had written. 
This must have been in 1877 or ’8; at least, 
it appeared in print about that time, and I 
practiced it according to his instructions in 
a limited way for a few years, but without 
seeing the possibilities the method afforded. 
Some years later the keeping of out-apia- 
ries made it desirable to manage our bees 
in such a way as to prevent their swarming 
to keep them at work rather than to let 
them. go to the—woods. This was the time 
when we came back to the Gravenhorst or 
Doolittle practice. 

One reason, perhaps, why the method of 
brushing swarms did not come into more 
universal use sooner was because it has 
some drawbacks as well as disadvantages. 
‘These drawbacks have not been kept from 
the public. Stachelhausen and others have 
attempted to show them up. Let us consid- 
er them again. 

A brushed swarm is not always a suc- 
cess. About 20 per cent turn out to be fail- 
ures. Why? Because of absconding. Rob- 
bing a colony of all its possessions has a 
tendency to produce a discontented condi- 
tion among the bees. I have not yet found 
out to my satisfaction just how this brush- 
ing should be done to prevent such a state 
of affairs, for the majority of swarms go 
right on and do their level best after the 
operation. Only the few seem bound to 
seek other quarters. Entrance-guards do 
not every time prevent absconding. I have 
recorded several cases of absconding when 
the guard had been applied. In one case 
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the queen was left with just a handful of 
bees. In another the queen and all was 
gone. Still I do make a practice of apply- 
the entrance-guard after the bees (and in 
particular the queen) have gone in. 

In one instance last summer I removed 
the guard on my next visit three days after 
applying it. The swarm left me even then. 
I now keep the entrance-guard on for a 
week after brushing. 

A comb of open brood is very apt to hold 
the bees, but does not everytime. Therule 
is a good one, but there are exceptions. 

A brushed swarm is also apt to builda 
large lot of drone comb. Natural swarms, 
on an average, build far less of it. The 
age of the queen has a good deal to do with 
this matter. If every brushed swarm had 
a young queen there would not be much 
trouble as to building drone comb. Unfor- 
tunately the average honey-producer has 
not things so well regulated but that a por- 
tion of his colonies are headed by old moth- 
ers. These colonies, if brushed, will build 
the undesirable comb. 

In the hurry of the busy season it is next 
to impossible to keep close track of our 
brushed swarms as to their building comb. 
At the close of our white-honey season they 
should then have at least an overhauling. 
The combs taken from them in the early 
part of the season may in part be used to 
replace drone combs, and to regulate things 
generally in their brood-chamber. If the 
drones in the combs that are to be removed 
have not yet hatched I behead them with an 
uncapping-knife and shake the carcasses 
out of their cells. They make good chicken 
feed and excellent bait for fishing. The 
combs are placed in upper stories to be ex- 
tracted later. Finally, they may be melted 
up, if not wanted for extracting-combs. 

It is not an uncommon thing for brushed 
swarms to store pollen in sections. Nearly 
all my pollen- containing sections have 
come from this source. A small brood- 
chamber, and particularly a shallow one, 
will often force a good deal of pollen into 
the sections when the honey-flow is light, 
as is usually the case with the large major- 
ity of honey-producers. The 400 lbs. sur- 
plus per hive (Gandy), or the 450 lbs. of 
section honey (Wilson, Nebraska, p. 739), 
appear like myths to most of us, and I 
think we having these meager honey yields 
are excusable for not believing such reports. 
This is voicing the sentiment of the people 
hereabouts. 

In order to prevent pollen being stored in 
sections, a zinc excluder will help. The 
old Heddon honey-board, of which James 
Heddon once said, ‘‘I want to go on record 
as saying my honey- board has come to 
stay,’’ is the best thing, any way, to pro- 
duce fancy comb honey, and may also be 
used for the purpose here. It lessens pol- 
len in the supers; it lessens travel-stain; it 
lessens burr-combs and propolis. Let us 
give it another trial, friends. We would 
certainly have better quality if we used it 
extensively. 
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I am about done, and only wish to say 
that, with all the enumerated disadvantges, 
I still continue to ‘‘brush.’’ The best 
yield (comb honey) I have had in out-apia- 
ries came from the brushed swarms. It is 
the best we can do under the circumstances. 

Some of the brushed swarms have now 
superseded their queens. With others I 
have taken matters into my own hand. It 
is about the same with my natural swarms. 

As to melting up good combs (worker 
size) I would say, don’t do it. They are 
worth more as combs than as wax. If I 
had a surplus I would advertise them for 
sale. 

A set of combs full of brood, as we gain 
them by the brushing method, may be set 
up anywhere in the yard asa separate col- 
ony after having been kept eight days on 
some other hive with queen-excluder under 
it. A matured queen-cell or a queen should 
be given after the separation. <A colony 
thus formed will do well on buckwheat, and 
be in good shape for another year. If 
thought best, or in order to reduce the num- 
ber of colonies, it may also be reunited 
with its parent having the old queen. 

If Mr. A. J. Wright is right—jf really a 
drone is not virile unless his mother has 
mated, then his virility is due to the influ- 
ence of the drone that mated with his moth- 
er, and he has, therefore, a father. I am 
glad there is a prospect of the drone recov- 
ering his honor, for it is a sort of dishonor 
not to have a father, though nobody can be 
made responsible for any such lack in the 
list of his ancestors. 

Sept. 6, 1902. 





“SHOOK” OR BRUSHED SWARMS. 


The Plan a Success, but there are some Important 
Things to Remember. 








BY GEORGE SHIBER. 





I have for a number of years practiced 
shaking bees off their combs at the ap- 
proach of the honey-flow (white clover with 
me), and I must say the plan is all right. 
It practically cures the swarming fever for 
that season; in fact, it is as good a cure as 
swarming itself. But there are several 
things to be taken into consideration when 
practicing the plan. First, we ought to 
wait until queen-cells are under way; for 
if we do not, such a colony may not swarm 
nor offer to. We are so much ahead in 
saving labor, although it can be done if 
the hive is very populous; but we must ob- 
serve very carefully the following: 

Second, we must cause the bees to fill 
themselves with honey. This is important. 

This is my method of making these so- 
called ‘‘ shook ’’ swarms. For instance, if 
a colony is examined, and we find queen- 
cells started, a hive is prepared with start- 
ers. About six frames is the number I use; 
sometimes five, but never more than seven. 
Now find the queen and set the frame she 
is on to one side. Before this the colony 
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should be smoked and handled somewhat 
roughly so the bees will be filled with hon- 
ey, as Mr. Stachelhausen says. In fact, 
Gravenhorst, in GLEANINGS, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, laid special stress on this 
point. Now place a queen-excluding hon- 
ey-board on the new hive, and a super with 
foundation only. Leave the partly filled 
super on the old hive for a day or two. This 
saves pollen in the sections until the queen 
commences to lay in the new comb built 
from the starters in the brood-chamber. 
Then the unfinished super from each hive 
can be placed on top of the super on the 
new hive, so that now your new hive con- 
tains the swarm and two supers. But, to 
go back to the shaking of the bees. 

Take a newspaper and spread it down 
in front of the entrance of the new hive, for 
you will, in shaking the bees off, shake a 
lot of their honey on to the mass of bees in 
front of the hive; and if it is dirty in front 
of the hive many bees will be so daubed up 
as to perish,so I use a paper. Shake most 
of the bees off the frames close to the en- 
trance. Use a little smoke so they will run 
in quickly and clean themselves of the hon- 
ey in the hive. ~ Now take the frame the 
queen is on, pick her off with the fingers, or 
take a piece of grass and scrape her off the 
comb down close to the entrance, and see 
that she goes into the hive. I do not know 
why it is, but queens seem to find it harder 
to get into the hive with these ‘‘ shook ’’ 
swarms than at any othertime. If there 
is a hole or any thing else in sight that 
they can crawl under, besides in at the en- 
trance, they seem to be bound to do it. 

The editor speaks about shaking a// the 
bees from the combs. This, for my locali- 
ty, would be bad advice on account of loss 
in brood ; still, if some of the youngest 
brood were lost it would not be much of a 
loss at this time of the year. I now place 
the old hive and combs on top of the swarm, 
and in ten days the bees are again shaken 
down in front of the swarm. They can 
be shaken clean now, and combs of sealed 
brood can be given to nuclei, or used else- 
where, as one wishes. The beauty of the 
whole thing is, we have the swarming 
problem under our thumb. Look over the 
hives once a week during the swarming pe- 
riod. If a colony shows no queen-cells it is 
safe for another week. If the bees have 
them under way, shake them, and there 
you have it. 

Speaking about having brood up to the 
top-bar depends somewhat on the combs. 
All know, perhaps, that the queen woul! 
rather lay in an old black comb than in one 
that has no cocoons. Now if, during fruit- 
bloom, we see a colony with an inch or so 
of honey under the top-bar, that comb is 
usually lighter-colored than the lower part. 
which may be black. The bees and queen 
get in the habit of having brood in the 
black portion and honey in the light one. 
Now, if the honey be all uncapped it won’t 
help matters much; but if, say, one comb 
in the center is scratched, the queen is 
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quite likely to fill most of the cells with 
eggs, when in a few days another comb is 
treated the same way, and put in the cen- 
ter, when the queen will lay in empty cells. 
We can thus get the queen to keep gradu- 
ally on the up grade so far as egg-laying 
is concerned, and brood right under the 
top-bars, and the bees will rush for the su- 
pers when the white flow comes. The very 
meanest colony to get into the supers is the 
one with an inch or so of sealed honey un- 
der the top-bars, and the time to cure that 
is during fruit-bloom as above. 
Franklinville, N. Y., Aug. 20. 





BRUSHED SWARMS BEST FOR COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Root:—You ask for reports from any 
of us who have had experience with the 
shallow hive and brushed swarms. I have 
used that method for some years, and con- 
sider it the very best for comb honey. My 
practice is to winter all colonies in double- 
brood-chamber hives, and, as soon as spring 
comes, give room for breeding purposes by 
adding additional shallow hives as long as 
the bees seem capable of greater develop- 
ment, when they can no longer increase. I 
brush all the force into a shallow hive plac- 
ed on the old stand, setting the old stock a 
little to one side on the swarm. I put two 
supers of prepared sections, full sheets of 
foundation, every seven days. I run the 
young bees from the old stock into the brush- 
ed swarm until the close of the honey-flow. 
After that I have a long slow flow, and I 
place the several shallow hives together and 
work them for extracted honey until Au- 
gust, when sumac comes in bloom. I then 
proceed the same as in the spring. At 
last, when winter comes, I fumigate with 
carbon bisulphide and store away until 
spring. 

By this method I have secured over 100 
pounds of fine comb honey per colony, be- 
sides from 50 to 60 of extracted. The bees 
never fail to enter the super at once, and in 
full force, thereby securing rapid work, 
which is always a requisite to the produc- 
tion of fine comb honey. 

In answer to W. T. Cary, page 698, I can 
say bees often ball a young queen when dis- 
turbed. Anger at being worked is the prime 
cause. Virgins are balled when another 
queen is nosing around the hive, which they 
often do when undecided which hive to en- 
ter. I have often seen them balled thus, so 
with me it is no guesswork. 

My crop is 7000 pounds from 90 old colo- 
nies; increase, 100. I am now running 220 
colonies, but prospects are gloomy for any 
fall honey except honey-dew from plant lice 
working on the pecan-tree. This is a red- 
dish honey, and granulates very quickly. 

Vigo, Tex., Aug. 31. J. KE. CHAMBERS. 





BRUSHED-SWARM PLAN DOUBLES THE CROP. 

Mr. Root:—As you ask in GLEANINGS for 
what we know about brushed swarms I 
will tell you a little. I have practiced the 


plan for several years, more or less. What 
made me take up that plan at first was 
that swarms would bother me by coming 
out and going back sometimes several times, 
so I commenced to use the brushing and 
shaking process (no jouncing), similar to 
the Danzenbaker plan. I would move and 
leave the old brood with enough bees to 
care for and protect it for five or six days, 
then brush every last bee in front of the 
new swarm with one of my double-brushes, 
set the brood in an empty brood-chamber 
near by with a cloth over it until the job 
was finished, then I would take the beeless 
brood and set it over or under a weak colo- 
ny according to conditions, and I did the 
same way with the colonies that were ready 
to swarm, always piling the beeless brood 
story after story until I had what I called 
‘**towers’’ scattered over the apiary as 
high as I dare pile them. I was very par- 
ticular to have the bottom hive solid and 
plumb, then pile up until I could reach no 
more up. They being so heavy they ap- 
peared to sit as solid as a brick chimney. 
Then I would start another, and soon. If 
I had no more weak colonies I would bor- 
row one from one of the towers. I had no 
set rules, but just worked the towers ac- 
cording to circumstances, such as the time 
of season, the kind of flow, etc. I always 
condensed the whole lot of one tower down 
into one or two brood-chambers when ready, 
and placed sections on. You may be sure 
some of them were monster colonies, and I 
think they invariably wintered well and 
gave a good surplus next season. I never 
fed any sugar nor any thing else (was 
prejudiced against feeding), and I never 
had a failure—that is, I always had a me- 
dium crop when even the best apiarists 
around had failures. Perhaps the locality 
did it. We have had many a good laugh 
at remarks made by passers-by when they 
spied the towers. Well, now, I will say 
that I consider the brushed-swarm plan 
has doubled our crop of honey under certain 
conditions some seasons, letting alone the 
easy way of controlling swarming to a 
great extent. I did not work the plan on 
all my bees — only a part of them; the rest 
were allowed to swarm once, then were 
treated the same as the others. 
Bertha, O. JOHN HAMMOND. 


‘* BRUSHED’”’ OR ‘‘ SHOOK ’* SWARMS. 


During past years I have many times 
brushed and ‘‘shook’’ swarms, but sup- 
posed it was a practice that was well 
known to all bee-keepers of experience. As 
my apiaries are always run for both comb 
and extracted honey, I reserve the weaker 
colonies for the production of extracted, as 
only good strong ones are of any use in 
making straight combs and well-filled sec- 
tions. Often when I notice a comb-honey 
colony preparing to swarm (starting cells, 
etc.), I take away the brood, brushing and 
shaking the bees from the combs. These 
combs of brood are then used to strengthen 
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some of the weak colonies being run for ex- 
tracting. Often the combs of brood are 
placed in the upper story; and as the brood 
hatches, the combs are filled with honey. 
The colony from which they are taken is 
given empty drawn comb, frames with 
starters, or frames filled with foundation, 
as the case may be. I see no reason why 
this method of forcing swarms is not all 
right, but I should prefer not to make the 
swarms until cells are started. 
Monroe, Wis. HARRY LATHROP. 
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WEST-INDIAN PEARLS; OR, TORRID-ZONE DROPS. 








Bee-keeping in Those Islands, 





BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Previous to the eruption St. Vincent was 
making rapid progress in bee-keeping; in 
fact, Mr. Powell, the curator of the Botan- 
ic Gardens, reported great success. Buta 
dry blanket of hot cinders is not conducive 
to successful bee-keeping. Unfortunate, if 
lovely, St. Vincent! 

The Montserrat bee-keepers are very 
much pleased over their success. The lo- 
cal paper waxes quite eloquent over the 
matter, and it ought to know, as ye editor 
is a bee-keeper. Commissioner Watkins, 
who is the beloved governor of the island, 
takes a keen interest in the industry; and 
so long as he is at the helm the bee-keepers 
feel certain of cordial government assist- 
ance. 

The island of Nevis, the birthplace of 
Alexander Hamilton, the great American 
statesman, and the founder of the Republi- 
can party, seems to be minus a modern 
apiary. Nevis was also the home of Mrs. 
Admiral Nelson, Britannia’s naval hero. 
So distinguished a place ought not to lin- 
ger on the way to progress. Wake up, 
Ben Nevis! 

Even the lonely island of Saba has got 
inoculated with the bee fever, and the per- 
severing Dutchmen are now importing 
Rootville hives. Fancy, gentle reader, land- 
ing on a rock-bound coast, and then having 
to carry your hives up a stone stair of 800 
steps! Ought to succeed, eh? ‘I hose 
Dutchmen are audacious enough to produce 
honey up in their eyrie-like home, carry it 
down those same steps and ship it to Lon- 
don. They’1l do it too. 

Sir Alfred Jones, President of the Elder- 
Dempster Co. lines of steamers, recently 
bought 500 bottles of Jamaica honey, which 
he distributed gratis to a large number of 
prominent persons in the british Isles. 
Now he has ordered the officers of his 
steamers to buy only Jamaica honey. As 
the Elder-Dempster Co. own over 100 large 
steamers, some of them great passenger 
ships, it follows that this is important to 
Jamaica. Some one ought to carry the 
news to J. P. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, 
New York. 

Grenada is coming to the front as a bee 
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country. The largest apiary is owned by 
an Asiatic Indian whose sole instructor 
was a book on bee-keeping, so it is said. 

Last year the Agricultural Society of St. 
Lucia voted $160 to assist the formation of 
a bee-keeping industry. Judging from the 
results secured elsewhere, St. lucia ought 
to get good returns for the money invested. 
St. Lucia is not only a fine country for ag- 
riculture, but one of the most beautiful 
islands in all the world. It’s a gem. 

Now that Saba has embarked in apicul- 
ture, why should we not hear from Barbu- 
da, Anguila, Anegada, Virgin Gorda, St. 
Barts, St. Eustatius, and Curacoa? and 
why—oh ! why—don’t the Bahamas join us? 
There is no excuse for them. 

President Castro, of Venezuela, has just 
promulgated a new tariff. Among other 
articles he entirely prohibits the importa- 
tion of honey. This is done to protect the 
native bee-keeping industry. Modern bee- 
hives were first introduced into Venezuela 
(so it is said) some 12 years ago, by W. K. 
Morrison, who was engaged from Wash- 
ington by ex-president Palacio, to initiate 
the industry. In Columbia, Brazil, and 
Venezuela, honey from the stingless bees is 
used considerably by the country folk. 

Reports from Jamaica state that more 
people are taking up the bee industry, and 
in some localities overstocking is bound to 
happen ere long, if it hasn’t already taken 
place. This is to be regretted, seeing there 
are other British colonies equally good 
where there are practically no bee-keepers 
as yet. Honduras, for example, with its 
forests of logwood and mahogany, has as 
yet hardly made a commencement. 

Recently a meeting of the principal bee- 
keepers of Jamaica decided that the low 
price of colonial honey was due to insuffi- 
cient care on the part of the bee-keepers, 
and it was resolved to adopt ways and 
means to prevent inferior honey being ship- 
ped to England. It was shown that the 
honey from a few careless ones depressed 
the value of the whole of the colony’s out- 
put. 

Tobago, Robinson Crusoe’s island, is 
very slow to take up bee-keeping on mod- 
ern lines. Does it require a Daniel Defoe 
to arise and make known to the world its 
bee-keeping capabilities ? 

What’s the matter with Trinidad? It 
makes no comparison with Jamaica in the 
business of bee-keeping, though it is known 
to be a first-rate bee country. The far- 
famed cacao estates of Iére are all shaded 
with honey-giving trees, and what is to 
hinder development? Are the Trinidadi- 
ans as slow on honey as they are on fruit- 
growing? or is it that the Jamaicans are 
more enterprising ? 

Among the Leeward Islands, Antigua 
takes the lead, which is no more than its 
due, seeing it is the seat of government, 
and it has been the longest at it. ‘The 
yield is good, and the bouquet fair. Itisa 
dry island —that is to say, its rainfall is 
light. 
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RAMBLE 211. 
A Trip to the Isle of Pines. 





BY RAMBLER. 





While on the voyage from New Orleans to 
Havana I made the acquaintance of a par- 
ty of Iowa people. In this party were the 
heads of fifteen families, and a few of the 
heads had their entire families and the 
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Same desire ; and in due time, when there 
was a let-up in the honey-flow, we two 
pprocd our steps southward. We expected 
© have several bee-men with us; but busi- 
ness matters interfered, and it was finally 
we two. We were advised by real-estate 
myn and others to take our bicycles, for 
wweel-riding was practicable on the island, 
ag#d horse-hire expensive, and therefore we 
t&k our wheels. 
When leaving Havana by 
rail we find matters a little 








KEENAN’S APIARY. 


hired man with them. These people were 
the brawn and sinew of Northern Iowa. 
They were anticipating fair climes and 
good fortune. Verily these farmers, with 
their high sense of right, are the salt of the 
earth. They were upon their journey to 
the Isle of Pines, where an advance party 
had purchased 20,000 acres of land, and 
the next thing on the program was to settle 
that tract and make it produce much fruit 
where none was produced before. 

The reason why these good people chose 
the Isle of Pines for a colony is that they 
have an abiding faith that the 
island will become a portion of 


peculiar. It is first, second, 
and third class fare and coach- 
es; but it was not so much in 
the classes as it was in the 
personelle. For instance, third- 
class fare for the 30 miles from 
Havana to Batabano is $1.04, 
while for our aristocratic 
wheels we each had to pay 
$1.50. 


It is worth while to ride ina 
third-class car, as there is 
such a variety of subjects to 
study—-whites, blacks, creoles, 
a jolly crowd too. Pigs and 
chickens are carried around 
by hand so much in Cuba that 
the matter is regulated on the 
train. A person is allowed tu 
carry one rooster in a first- 
class car, and in a third-class 
car half a dozen chickens and 
one pig ditto. A Cuban behind me had two 
chickens with legs tied. The black man 
in front of me had something portly in a 
sack. It might have been a pig. And, just 
as sure as you live, after all is said and 
done in the States about the canteen in our 
army, here was virtually a canteen on the 
train. Here was a cupboard with an ar- 
ray of bottles, and the lad who dispensed 
oranges and sandwiches passed the bottle 
to whoever desired a drink. These people 
confine their drink mostly to wine, and 
they do not get into the gutter on that quite 








the United States. They claim 
that, according to the treaty 
of Paris, it is already ceded to 
the United States. The fa- 
mous Platt resolution also em- 
bodies this in the provisions. 
But the Cuban convention left. 
‘he matter open for further con- 
sideration. These people are 
sO full of faith that they will 
be under the stars and stripes 
‘hat they have named their 
new colony Columbia. 

I became greatly interested 
in these people; and, finding 
‘. couple that had kept bees 
in lowa, and were acquainted 
vith GLEANINGS, I resolved to 
embrace the first opportunity 
to visit the island. 

When I was visiting Mr. 
Moe he was entertaining the 
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so disgracefully as do our soldier boys on 
the stronger liquors. 

At Batabano we take a steamer and sail 
away sixty miles to the Isla de Pinos. The 
Caribbean Sea here fis so shallow that we 
can see the bottom nearly all the way. Here 
are extensive sponge-fisheries, and there 
are carloads of them, both large and small, 
at Batabano. As we approach the ‘‘isja’’ 
the steamer has to tack here and there be- 
tween the little tree-covered islands. In 
this country they are called keys; and we 
finally run up the Santa Fe River and tie 
up a jucaro (hoo-kah-ro). Just around the 
bend in the river is the new town of Colum- 
bia — not a building there. A short dis- 
tance inland is the town proper; and when 
we were there Columbia boasted of two 
houses. The town is on the Rio del Mal 
Pais (river of the bad country). In spite 
of the name, this is where our Iowa people 
have their 20,000 acres. The people were 
very enthusiastic in the improvement of the 
country ; and before a house had been 
built, orange-trees had been planted, and 
were putting forth a nice growth. While 
the orange seems to be the leading fruit in 
the minds of the settlers, there are many 
fruits that can be grown here. There are 
5000 acres along the sea-coast, adapted to 
the growth of cocoanuts and bananas. This 
land was in the market at $5.00 per acre, 
and Mr. Moe and the Rambler became in- 
terested to the amount of ten acres each. 

The Iowa people are not the only parties 
interested in the Isleof Pines. A company 
of New York capitalists owns 
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to invest there too. I did not know that Mr. 
Moe was a fisherman until we looked off 
the bluff into the clear water of the bay, 
and saw fish a foot or more in length. 
How his hands itched for a hook, line, and 
pole! and with these temptations before him 
every day, and a boat handy, Mr. Folks- 
dorf had never fished there. Comment is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. F.’s bees also looked as though they 
needed a little more attention. About all 
of Mr. F.’s energies were being devoted to 
the improvement of his land and to garden- 
ing. I wished to get some idea of the hon- 
ey resources of the island, and plied Mr. F. 
with a few questions; but he would invari- 
ably get off on to the gardening subject. I 
gathered, however, that the season was 
different from the season in Cuba. While 
up to the time of our visit the harvest was 
on in Cuba, the bees had just about made 
a living in the Isle of Pines. We saw but 
a trace of bellflower, either in Columbia or 
Nueva Gerona. Mr. F. said the bees gath- 
ered honey later from the near-by hills ; 
but as to the flora gathered from, he could 
not specify. It appeared that no one had 
been long enough on the isle to test many of 
its resources; and this is especially the 
case in reference to honey production. 

I herewith present two photos of the small 
apiaries we found. I would call particu- 
lar attention to the peculiar shape of the 
trunk of the palm on Mr. Folksdorf’s place. 
In some locations in Cuba all of the palms 
have this enlargement. 





over 70,000 acres of land, while 
Johnson & Durham, real-estate 
dealers, are interested in an- 
other slice of a few thousand 
acres. Mr. Moe and I were 
sort o’ under the guidance of 
Mr. Johnson; and in order to 
join a party for the interior we 
made but a brief stop at Co- 
lumbia, and then cut across 
country five miles to the larg- 
est town on the island—Nueva 
Gerona. We found, as our 
real-estate men told us, that 
we could wheel almost any- 
where on the Isle of Pines. 
The soil is entirely different 
from that on the west end of 
Cuba. 

While waiting for our real- 
estate men to get under motion 
we ‘‘ explored ’’ a little around 
Nueva Gerona, and found two 
bee-keepers—Mr. Keenan, with 
about 30 colonies, and Mr. 
Folksdorf, with a few more. 
Mr. Keenan was busy putting 
in an ice-plant, and was evi- 
dently not much interested in 
bees. Mr. Folksdorf lived on 
the other side of the bay, and 
had purchased a caballeria 
(33% acres) of land, and it 
was such an ideal place for 























a home that Mr. Moe wanted 
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Mr. F. lives in a very respectable-looking 
house, and it was partly filled with bee- 
hives, a two-frame extractor, and many 
other indications that the owner had his 
periods of bee management; and, from ap- 
pearances, that must have been when the 
bees absolutely needed it. 

When away from Columbia, and with 
the real-estate men, we felt a little differ- 
ent influence. The latter had land to sell, 
and were selling it for the money there was 
in the business. 

Our Columbia people also had land to 
sell; but the promoters were bona-jfide set- 
tlers themselves, and desired more of the 
American element as settlers, or, in other 
words, desire to Americanize the Isle of 
Pines. 


THAT NECESSARY EVIL, THE SMOKER. 








Some Suggestions and Criticisms. 





BY DR. H. N. CROSS. 





Mr. Root:—Since you so kindly consent- 
ed to publish my article on stingless bees I 
am constrained to write you again, this 
time in the interest of the bee-keeping pub- 
lic, about the most necessary of all bee- 
keeping evils, the smoker —necessary be- 
cause we never know what moment it may 
be needed to save our complexions from an 
onslaught, or to prevent danger from hap- 
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pening to the bees themselves: an evil, be- 
Cause, no matter how judiciously used, it 
always causes annoyance, if not actual dis- 
tress, to our little pets. 

Now, after years of using smokers (and 
all the makes except the lately mentioned 
clockwork smoker are included) I decided 
to see if the result of my ‘‘ repairs ’’ on old 
makes could not be put together in a new 
one of my own manufacture. This I suc- 
ceeded in doing; but before describing it I 
intend to show the defects of standard 
makes. 

In the first place, every practical apiarist 
knows that, without prepared fuel, or spe- 
cial fuel, any make of smoker will not hold 
its fire if left standing for any length of 
time, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Bingham’s ‘‘Smoke Engine.’’ All know, 
also, that the little Clark cold-blast is suit- 
able for only a few colonies, or for a per- 
son who has an abundance of time to keep 
it going. Its blast, too, is weak; and, in 
the case of a badly worked-up colony, it 
would do little good in controlling them or 
protecting the operator. 

One main fault with the Crane and Cor- 
neil smokers is that the spring inside the 
bellows is too strong for nice working; and 
the spout, being held on with a hinge, oft- 
entimes does not fall properly on the bar- 
rel; and if hastily jammed down it will 
crimp open the barrel, so that it will al- 
ways leak smoke at that point and never be 
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a good fit again. The Crane has the addi- 
tional fault of the valve, which I consider 
of no particular benefit; but when well 
crusted with creosote it becomes a nuisance 
indeed. Its position and manner of fasten- 
ing make it a bad job at cleaning, and few 
people would fool with it. 

The Bingham ‘‘ Smoke Engine’’ I con- 
sider the best smoker on the market, but, 
notwithstanding his claim of its being pe7- 
fect, it is far from that stage, and can be 
improved very materially. In the first 
place, in the smokers of Mr. Bingham’s 
manufacture the spring that holds the bel- 
lows valve in place is too poorly fastened, 
being put on with only a small tack. This 
tack should be of copper, and go clear 
through the back of the bellows to clinch 
there, or else the spring should be fasten- 
ed with a screw. It takes about two weeks 
of work in a hot California sun to so dry 
the wood that the tack falls out; and I can 
assure you it is not a pleasant task to take 
that bellows to pieces just to fit a little 
measley tack. 

Another fault with this smoker is that the 
barrel is too short. It should extend at 
least two inches above the top of the bel- 
lows. In lighting, especially if a squirt of 
coal oil is used to start the fuel, the blaze 
whips around on the bellows-top, scorching 
the leather and the wood also. Two inches 
more of tin would stop that; and, by the 
way, the Crane and Corneil smokers could 
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profit by two inches more of tin also, and 
for the same reason. 

Most folks set their smokers on the ground 
when not using them. I find that all smo- 
kers examined have the leather worn off, or 
nearly so, from the bottom of the bellows. 
Two large round-headed nails, one on each 
side of the bottom, would save many a 
leaky bellows, and render its life much 
longer. 

I discovered these things one at a time; 
and when my last smoker was about gone 
up I built one, a description of which will 
be plain by consulting the cuts. 

I took the Bingham as a general pattern, 
but made the bellows 9x6. The barrel I 
made of common stovepipe iron, 4.x 10, with 
the perforated grate riveted in place, one 
inch from the bottom. The bottom, or ash- 
cup, is, as the picture shows, cup-shaped, 
detachable, and telescopes inside the bar- 
rel. The snout is made like the Crane, but 
detachable, no hinge, and has a one-inch 
opening in the top. Now, if the cut is ex 
amined the blast-pipe from the bellows and 
the hole in the barrel are seen to be not in 
the middle, but are placed considerably on 
one side. The action of the blast is not 
only to blow plenty of smoke out of the top, 
but, forming a sort of vortex inside the ash- 
pan, no ashes ever accumulate there, but 
are blown out of the blast-hole, and at 
right angles with the pipe, so none is ever 
blown back into the bellows, as sometimes 
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happens with the Bingham. In case of 
burning old scraps of wood with nails in 
them, the nails that fall through the grate 
are easily removed by taking off the bottom. 

On the bottom of the bellows are two 
legs, made of heavy nails, so that the leath- 
er of the bottom never touches the ground. 
The sheath of metal attached to the barrel 
for fastening the bellows to it is made ex- 
tra heavy, and after months of use it is as 
firm as when first put on. The top of the 
bellows has a half-inch strip nailed across 
both front and back to assist the fingers in 
carrying or using, and no amount of hcney 
will cause a slip. The height of the smo- 
ker, with top on, is such that it balances 
nicely in the hand over the hive. The 
spring inside the bellows is of just a nice 
tension, so that one hand can hold and 
work it for a long time if necessary, and no 
cramp in wrist or palm will occur. 

This smoker will burn any kind of fuel, 
from dry grass or leaves to hard wood, 
shavings, sawdust, or any old thing that is 
handy; and it does not go out, even if left 
standing for hours. Just as long as there 
is any thing left in it to burn, it will stay 
going. Incase of an attack in force, this 
smoker will send out such dense clouds of 
pungent smoke, under ‘‘ forced draft,’’ that 
the bees quickly conclude they have busi- 
ness in some other quarters, and quit. I 
am so well pleased with its ‘‘ stay lit’’ 
qualitiesthat I want the smoker-making peo- 
ple to take the hint and put out an instru- 
ment for the general benefit of bee-keepers 
who have no time to lose. 

These pictures also show my tool-box, 
which somebody may like. It is divided 
into two compartments, the partition mak- 
ing the handle. One compartment holds 
one sharp knife, one dull knife, one putty- 
knife, one dull long-handled chisel, one 
small pair pincers, one small pair wing- 
clipping scissors, one small level, all in 
strap loops attached to the side. This 
compartment also holds one horse-shoeing 
hammer, with which you may dig in the 
ground, split wood for fuel, drive or pull 
nails, etc.; one box of tobacco-stems ground 
up fine; queen-rearing plug-cups, cages, 
nails, tacks, etc. The other compartment 


‘contains fuel only, cut into right size for 


using. 

The wheelbarrow is of my own make, the 
slats across the bottom being for clearance 
of possible burr-combs under supers when 
bringing to the honey-house. 

Dos Mesas, Livermore, Cal. 


[It is a difficult matter to get out a smo- 
ker that will suit every one. The condi- 
tions and notions of individuals vary so 
greatly that manufacturers have to strike a 
volden mean. The large smoker that you 
have made would be too large for the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers—too heavy and bulky. 
Such a smoker having a removable rear 
end would also have its objections, for the 
smoke would be inclined to leak out at the 
back. The tendency now in the construc- 


tion of smokers is to reduce weight and in- 
crease the capacity of the fuel-chamber. In 
doing this it is not necessary to make a 
great big roomy nozzle such as you have 
made, for it is not practicable to store fuel 
in the nozzle. The nozzle should be reduced 
in size and in length, and yet should be ca- 
pable of deflecting the smoke at an angle. 
We invite criticisms, and would say, for 
the benefit of our friends, that we are not 
only reducing the weight of our smokers, 
but are otherwise improving them.—ED. | 





‘“FARTHEST SOUTH ” APIARY. 


An Interesting Account of a Chinese Lady who Owns 
400 Colonies; Her Experience with 
the Danzenbaker Hive. 





BY SOJOURNER. 





‘*Down in Chaguanas,’’ in the mind’s eye 
of a Trinidadian, is somewhat as Nazareth 
used to be in the olden time; but it contains 
one thing that is uncommon in this part of 
the world —a good-sized apiary which, if 
not now run on entirely up-to-date lines, 
bids fair to become so, and has already 
made a little stir in the little world of Trin- 
idad. 

When I made up my mind to take a spin 
of nearly 25 miles to see this apiary, there 
were some misgivings in my mind whether 
the way was good all along; but as mile 
after mile of beautiful macadam road un- 
folded its sinuosity I thought how ground- 
less were my fears, and how prone we are 
at times to conjure up unpleasant vistas of 
what is in store for us. The ‘‘bike”’ slip- 
ped along click, click, click; only the East- 
Indian coolies who were traveling in the 
same direction required a tinkle from the 
bell now and then to warn them of the ap- 
proach of the silent steed, and it is most 
extraordinary how these people will walk 
and sleep at the same time; but, what is 
far more interesting is the attitude of the 
African toward the cyclist as he journeys 
along. He may see you coming in the op- 
posite direction half a mile off, but you 
must ring your bell as you approach him 
(or her for it matters not which sex). They 
like to hear the bell. Twotropical showers 
soaked me through; but this only served to 
wash the road clean. Any way, I found 
out the place of C. P. Lee, for I was doubt- 
ful all the while about the proper designa- 
tion of the owner’s name. Several persons 
told me the ‘‘ place’’ belonged to Peter Lee; 
and as the bike bowled onward I mentally 
asked what the C stood for. The mystery 
was soon solved. The name was Caroline 
P. Lee, and so the proprietress was a lady 
—not a common man. 

There is something more than common 
about this lady, as my readers will see by 
the picture. Her home land is the Celes- 
tial Empire—quite a distinction for a mod- 
ern bee-keeper. I do not recollect seein. 
the portrait of a Chinese lady bee-keeper 
in any bee-journal. It will be perceived 
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Mrs. Lee has what would be termed by the 
society journals ‘‘an interesting personali- 
ty.’’? Americans are familiar enough with 
the washee - washee Chinese; but they do 
not often see the better types, and the re- 
sult is a good deal of pure prejudice. In 
the West Indies I have uniformly found 
the Chinese very clever, and very honest 
and hard working; and, what may seem 
odd to many of your readers, very clean. 
They are a great race; and if ever they 
take to bee-keeping they will, without fail, 
be found at the top. 

Mrs. Lee’s apiary is located just behind 
her store, for she is a lady of many accom- 
plishments. And Mr. Lee—where was he? 
Well, he is a busy man. He is either sell- 
ing ham or sugar, or making two-cent 
**snowballs.’’ Sometimes he snatches a 
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MRS. CAROLINE P. LEE. 
few minutes to help with the bees; but from 
what I saw his time is very much occupied, 
and it is passing strange how some persons 
manage to look after work enough for two 
men 

The 400 colonies are located in a small 
lot behind the store. The space is so limit- 
ed that the hives are tiered three high, and 
ranged close together. This does not seem 
to do any harm, for, though my visit occur- 
red in the middle of the rainy season, Mrs. 
Lee’s bees were all in good condition. A 
good many ‘‘hives’’ were simply kerosene- 
boxes, the favorite West-Indian hive. Some 
were in Danzenbaker hives arranged for 
comb honey. Here we have the very latest 
specimen of apicultural architecture brought 
into juxtaposition with the most primitive. 
Mrs. Lee has secured some beautiful comb 
honey with the Danzenbaker, and gained 
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the first prize for it at the Trinidad Exhi- 
bition. In fact, the honey was so good that 
the judges thought it must be spurious— 
made on a machine. It was too accurate 
for their eyes; besides, they asked them- 
selves, ‘‘Can any thing good come from 
Chaguanas?’’ Inquiries were made, how- 
ever, and it is found that the honey-comb 
was made by honey-bees, and the prize was 
awarded. Score one for the Danzenbaker 
hive. It should be noted that, in the West 
Indies, it is the rule to have the judging 
of agricultural products done by persons 
whose business it is to preach, plead, or 
write. It would be ‘‘bad form’ for me to 
say they knew little about agriculture. 
The reader can form his opinions about 
that. ‘‘All’s well that ends well,’’ and 
Mrs. Lee has the diploma for three prizes 
on wax, honey, and sections. The sole 
guide for this apiary is the A BC of Bee 
Culture, published out West somewhere 
near Lake Erie, by a man named Root. 

Mrs. Lee had no name for the apiary, so 
I dubbed it at once ‘‘ The Farthest South,’’ 
for, so far as known, the only apiaries near- 
er the equator are small and of little im- 
portance. 

Trinidad is in South America, but it is 
set down by its inhabitants as in the West 
Indies—to be very particular, the British 
West Indies. It is ten degrees north of the 
equator, and, of course, is in the torrid 
zone. Further south, in British Guiana, 
there are a few bee-keepers—none of them 
very extensively engaged however. 

The Lees are hospitable folks, and the 
writer had a pleasant time with the family, 
and perhaps my long run had something to 
do with my appetite; at any rate I felt at 
peace with the world after partaking of 
‘*breakfast.’’ In this part of the hemi- 
sphere breakfast isserved anywhere between 
11a. M. and 1P. Mo. 

How terms get changed! Is it the verti- 
cal sun that does it? or is human nature to 
be different? After discussing the various 
types of hives, etc., I bestrode my cycle homc- 
ward, a happier, wiser, and tireder man. 


[Weare glad to introduce this interesting 
lady to our readers, and hope we may have 
the great privilege of hearing from her 
direct.—Ep. ] 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF A BEGINNER. 


Alfalfa in the South a Yielder of Honey; Laying 
Workers, etc. 


BY TAR HE&L. 


I bought me acopy of the A BC of Bee 
Culture, and subscribed for GLEANINGS. 
The next spring I sent to The Root Co. for 
an eight-frame hive, section boxes, foun- 
dation, smoker, gloves, bee-veil, etc., and 
since that time I have been moving slowly 
upward. I liked the eight-frame hive very 
well, and made me twelve more. Last year 
I decided to try the Danz., and ordered one. 
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There were some features about the hive 
that I liked and others I did not; so, after 
considerable thought, I got me up a box 
after my own notion. I send you some snap 
shots I helped take recently. They are dif- 
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buckwheat. I have some buckwheat just 
fixing to bloom now, purchased from our 
friend J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 

By the way, speaking about alfalfa, I 
planted about 4% acre year before last for 








TAR-HEEL APIARY. 


ferent views of my yard, which contains 32 
colonies. I live only a quarter of a mile 
from the center of the city; at the left is the 
city cemetery. To the north, about a mile 
away, is Oakwood Cemetery, and about the 





the bees. Last year it grew nicely and 
bloomed well, but the bees paid no atten- 
tion to it. I decided to let it remain a year 
longer to test it thoroughly. This spring 
the bees worked on it well—so much so that 





TAR-HEEL APIARY (CLOSE VIEW). 


Same distance east is the Federal Grave- 
yard, and beyond that distance north, 
south, and east isthe opencountry. I have 
a very good natural field. My lot is about 
an acre and ahalf. Besides my garden I 
Plant crimson clover, white clover, and 


the man who cut it (it was cut while in 
bloom) along toward the last threatened to 
give up the job, as he said it was hard to 
tell which were in possession—he or the 
bees. Soitis safe to say alfalfa has pro- 
duced honey as far east as North Carolina, 
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In regard to worker bees laying, I will 
tell you of an experience I had of that kind 
recently. Owing to an oversight on my 
part a box was allowed to remain queenless 
until this state of affairs took place: 

I had introduced a queen, but it seems 
the bees had not accepted her, and, later 
on, in looking in the box to see how she was 
getting on I found this state of affairs. I 
immediately went to my A BC to find out 
what to do, but for once got no satisfaction, 
as your book said a queen introduced at 
this stage will not be accepted, or words to 
that effect. Well, what was I to do? I 
thought over the matter for half a day, and 
finally struck on a plan that proved a suc- 
cess; and for the benefit of some brother 
who may happen to have the same bad luck 
I will give it. The box that stood next to 
this one was a pretty strong one. I took all 
the frames from the queenless box but four. 
I brushed the bees from the others and put 
them away. The four remaining ones I 
transferred to the strong box (bees and all), 
and lifted four frames from that box and 
put them in the empty box. I then intro- 
duced a queen on these frames, which the 
bees accepted, and when the queen began 
to lay I began to supply the box with the 
empty combs I had put away, and soon the 
box was built up, and is now doing all 
right. What became of the laying worker 
I am unable to say, as she ceased her 
pranks very shortly after being transferred 
to the strong colony. 

I see some one wished to know ina recent 
number of GLEANINGS how to prevent the 
bees from crowding the queen in the brood- 
chamber, in running for comb honey. I 
was troubled a great deal in that way at 
first, but have learned how to stop it. If I 
find the box is heavy, and little honey go- 
ing into the super, I at once know there is 
something wrong below. I lift the super 
off, take out the side frames (sometimes I 
find two or more on each side pretty well 
filled), take them to my extractor (a home- 
made machine), extract the honey, and re- 
turn them to the box, but not to the sides of 
the box. I lift a frame or two, as the case 
may be, from the center of the box contain- 
ing brood, and put these on the outside and 
the empty frame in the center of the box. 
The queen at once fills these empty combs 
with eggs; and as the bees can not store on 
the side ones, they at once begin ‘‘toting’”’ 
the honey above, where you can take it off 
at your pleasure. I tell you a fellow has 
to work his brains (if he has any) as well 
as his hands, to make a success with bees. 

I agree with you, brother, in regard to 
the yellow bees. I have introduced a few 
such queens, but had to kill them, as their 
bees did nothing but rob the whole season 
I had them. I have tried the three-banded 
and five-banded also, but like the leather- 
colored strain the best, and breed nothing 
else. 

This has not been a good honey year with 
us, but I have taken as much as 80 Ibs. 
from some of my colonies, while the average 
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honey-producers around here have taken 
comparatively nothing. 
Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 22. 




















ADDITIONAL PROOF THAT BEES HAVE NOTH- 
ING TO DO WITH PEAR-BLIGHT. 


It appears strange that an intelligent 
community of pear-growers should accuse 
honey-bees of disseminating the blight. 
That an all-wise Creator should create so 
useful an insect, and let it be the means of 
spreading disease and death while pollen- 
izing the bloom to insure the setting of 
fruit, is incredible. If bees spread the dis- 
ease, why do trees die with it that have 
never bloomed? 

About 25 years ago every pear-tree in 
this vicinity blighted, and many died. One 
morning I was admiring a fine pear-tree. 
Its leaves were shiny and green. At noon 
I was surprised to see its branches black 
and withering. No one knew whence the 
blight came or whither it went; for, like an 
Arab, it silently folded its tent and depart- 
ed, and has not appeared here since. We 
had a Flemish Beauty pear-tree that was 
killed to the ground with blight; but a 
sprout came up above the graft, and bore 
four bushels of lovely pears this year. 

About ten years ago, while traveling 
through Northwest Florida, I greatly ad- 
mired the pear-orchards — row upon row of 
fine trees, without a break. The blight 
came and destroyed them. A grower told 
the writer that, whether trees were culti- 
vated or uncultivated, mulched or irrigated, 
they died all the same. I had in Florida 
a row of four Leconte pear-trees and one 
Keiffer. The Lecontes were blighted, and 
killed to the ground. Two sent up very 
strong shoots. The others were entirely 
dead. I had fertilized these trees abun- 
dantly, and they made great growth, and 
bore heavily—that is, the Lecontes; but the 
Keiffer grew slowly, and bore heavily. If 
the bees carry blight, why didn’t they.car- 
ry it from the Lecontes to the Keiffers? 

In the future I’ll not cultivate nor disturb 
the soil under my pear-trees, for I’ve no- 
ticed trees growing in yards, that were 
tramped around, never cultivated or fertil- 
ized, didn’t blight. I may spread under 
them ashes and lime, or a coating of de- 
cayed leaves, and turn them over to the 
care of the Almighty. 

I was in one of the city’s parks last week, 
and I never saw such a wealth of bloom, of 
every color imaginable. I looked them all 
over carefully, but never found a honey- bee. 
Yesterday on my way to church I saw bees 
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working upon dandelions. In this locality 

there will be but little surplus honey. Col- 

onies will have plenty of stores for winter 

without feeding. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF PROPOLIZED CLOTH IN 
SMOKERS; NO DRONE COMB BUILT FROM 
STARTERS IF COLONY HAS A YOUNG 
QUEEN. 

On page 739 Mrs. L. Harrison sounds a 
note of warning against using propolized 
cloth in smokers. I have been using it for 
over twenty years, when I could get it, and 
have yet to see the first case of robbing re- 
sulting from its use. There is, however, 
danger if the cloth, as is sometimes the 
case, has considerable wax on it, that, when 

burning, may promote robbing. 

S. Farrington’s question, No. 4, page 741, 
may be safely answered in the negative if 
the starters are given to a swarm witha 
young queen. I have had numbers of 
swarms that had only wired frames with 
starters given them. The frames were 
built out on the wires so evenly that they 
could not have been told from combs built 
from full sheets of foundation, and not more 
store comb than would be found if full 
sheets had been given. H. Fitz Hart. 

Wetumpka, Ala. 

EUCALYPTUS; AN ANSWER TO M. P. WEEKS’ 
QUESTION, PAGE 744, 


The Eucalyptus Globulus is a large tree, 
a native of Australia. In 1860 M. Ramel 
induced the Prefect of the Seine to cultivate 
it on a large scale in Paris, and since that 
time it has been largely introduced into 
Europe, Algeria, South Africa, and South- 
ern California. In some of the locations 
planted, forests are growing and spread- 
ing. It is stated that it will absorb and 
evaporate ten times its weight of water in 
24 hours, and numerous examples are giv- 
en in which swamps in Europe and Algeria 
have been rapidly converted into dry ground. 
Its growth is about five times as great as 
that of our ordinary trees. F 

I do not think it possible to grow it in 
Western Colorado, as the government tried 
to reclaim the Potomac flats with it; but it 
would not grow in this latitude, it being 
too cold. J. R. HAGAN. 

Washington, D. C. 


GETTING ALKALI OUT OF THE SOIL; CAN IT 
BE DONE? 

In your Notes of Travel in California you 
speak of alkali land. How would it do to 
lay drain pipes in such soils, flood the 
round as in irrigating, and leach out or 


wash out the alkali? Has this ever been 
tried? What would this cost per acre? 
Covina, Cal. C. WANTY. 


[I do not know whether the plan you pro- 
pose would work or not, but I feel doubtful. 
There is so much alkali in the hardpan be- 
neath the top soil that water serves only to 
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bring it to the surface. I know that alkali- 
patches in Nebraska, at least in some parts 


of it, have been redeemed by sowing alfal-.... 
If it will once take pootcthdU;7 ' 
D>. 


fa on them. 
roots will bore through the hardpan, and 
when heavy rains come the holesAvill ;altow 
the excess of alkali to drain out’, But the 


alkali in Nebraska is quite different from, 


that in Central California, I understand. ! 

Perhaps some friend located in the alka- 
li regions of California will be kind enough 
to answer our correspondent.—Ep.]| 





A HOUSE-APIARY HALF UNDER GROUND. 


I contemplate building a home in a sub- 
urb of Chicago with the view of placing 
an apiary in the cellar, of brick, 21x24 ft. 
by 3 ft. above and 3 ft. below ground. I 
have read your article in the A BC under 
‘* House Apiary.’’ Please advise me as to 
the practicability of my idea, and give me 
any further suggestion you deem advisable. 

Chicago, Il. W. G. RICE. 


[I would not advise putting a house api- 
ary partly under ground, as it would make 
the room for bees too cool and damp during 
the summer. Your better way would be tu 
put the bees in a special building above 
ground; or, perhaps, better still, put them 
in the back yard provided you have room 
for them. If you have neither room for the 
building nor for a little bee-yard, try the 
underground or half-underground house- 
apiary, and let us know how you succeed. 
—Ep. ] 





CONDITION OF HONEY CROP IN KANSAS. 


With us the crop is, from present indica- 
tions, only moderate — not so large as last 
year. My heaviest yield so far is 75 lbs. 
for a colony, so you see we have nothing to 
boast of. The last crop of alfalfa is just in 
bloom, and the fall flowers are coming on, 
so there may yet be some increase. The 
other crops of alfalfa yielded very little 
honey because of too much rain. Bees are 
doing well. The hives are full of brood 
and bees, and, with good weather, would 
make a good showing. 

CuHaAs. L. SIMMONS. 

Strong City, Kan., Aug. 29. 


BEES NOT WORKING ON CATNIP 
CONSIN. 

No season here for honey. My crop is 
about 1500 lbs. from 100 stands. 

Since reading Dr. Gandy’s article I have 
been watching the wild catnip here, and 
have failed to find any thing but bumble- 
bees working on it. C. A. THOMPSON. 

Downing, Wis.. Sept. 5. 


IN WIS- 





J. W. UTTER’S YIELD IN DANZ. SECTIONS. 
I have taken 3500 boxes of honey in nice 
white Danzenbaker boxes. I had 100 hives 
of bees, now 200. The bees are gathering 
honey now, being mostly from buckwheat, 
heartsease, wild flower, and goldenrod. 
J. WISNER UTTER. 
Amity, N. Y., Aug. 22. 
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SCHAEFFLE’S ROBBER-TRAP. 

July came in very cold (most unusual). 
This stopped the flow of nectar, and before 
I had thought of it the bees were robbing 
like fury. As a rule robbers attack the 
weakest hives; but this time they reversed 
the order of exercises and attacked the big 
strong double-decker ten-frame hives. I 
tried the usual remedies, contracting the 
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grass. This set them to thinking, but they 
soon got over their aversion to it, and crowd- 
ed down behind it. As the epidemic was 
spreading, and the robbers stinging every 
one who came near, I tried the plan of 
transposing; but this simply made one hive 
more of robbers, as they both went at it. 
Then I sprinkled flour over the robbers, 
and tracked them home. I sulphured the 
strongest hives, thinking this 
would weaken them in numbers 
and allow the bees being robbed 
to stand them off; but others 
took their place. I next tried 
MclIntyre’s robber-trap; but rob- 
bers are suspicious, and I caged 
only about fifty. I then went at 
it to devise a trap that the rob- 
bers would enter, and I think I 
have it worked out to a success. 
I took a bottom-board and bored 
a two-inch hole in the center. 
This I covered over with screen 
cloth. The object of the hole was 
to have an opening where sul- 
phur fumes could be sent up, 
should I conclude to execute the 
robbers. Across the front of the 
bottom-board, level with the side 
strips, and about % inch back 
from the entrance, I nailed a 
cross-piece that came up flush 
with the side-strips. I then took 
a half-super and nailed into the 
front corners a -inch strip. 
Across the bottom I nailed a 
strip %X1 inch. To the front 
edge of this strip I tacked a 
piece of wire screen. This wire 
extended up to within ¥% inch of 
the top of the super, and was 
tacked to the strips on the sides. 
The top of the wire cloth I rav- 
eled out for an inch. Over this 
trap I placed a hive with two 
frames containing honey, and 
over this a hive with empty 
combs, and on top of this a frame 
two inches deep, covered on both 
sides with screen cloth (to pre- 
vent the bees passing out the 
honey as per McIntyre’s instruc- 
tions). On top of this frame I 
nailed an inch strip across one 
end, so that there would be an 
inch space between the screen 
and the cover. 

When the bees got beyond all 
control it was only necessary to 





Aisa strip of wood filling the whole bee-space, and level with the pick up the hive that was being 
other sides of bottom-board, but placed two inches back from robbed, carry it into the honey- 


entrance; B, an inch strip extending across trap or super, level 
with bottom A in position to rest on strip A. Cis a strip resting 


house, and in its place set the 


and flush with B, but tacked to each end of super or yo Wire trap. As the trap’s entrance 
ro 


cloth is to be tacked to Band C, thus excluding bees 
rest of the super. At D the wire cloth is bent forward and frayed 
out at end; cloth extends to about an inch of top of super (trap); 


arrows show passage of bees. 


entrance, placing, not a handful, but an 
armful of grass in front of the entrance, 
keeping it wet, etc. Nothing checked them. 
In desperation I poured coal oil over the 


mthe was the full width of the hive, 
and at the same place, the bees 
entered without hesitation, ran 
up inside on to the combs, and 
then, attracted by the light, they passed 
directly up into the upper hive. The bees 
in the honey-house were allowed to remain 
there until early the following morning, 
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when they were carried back to their old 
stand, the entrance narrowed down, the 
bees stirred up well, and they successfully 
stood off the robbers. And the robbers? 
Well, I had my choice of brimstoning the 
lot or letting the hairless rascals go, and I 
did let them go at dusk. The next day the 
weather turned suddenly very hot, and the 
bees had all the employment they needed in 
collecting the nectar of the flowers, and the 
robbing ceased. 

Once robbers get the mastery, the best 
thing I find to do is to close the entrance 
entirely and place the hive in a cool cellar 
for three days, and then set them back in 
the evening, giving them an entrance one 
bee wide. But once robbers have had full 
possession, give them the hive to clean out; 
for if they are stopped they will attack the 
adjoining hives and rob a number of them. 
Robbing is the most provoking experience 
in bee-keeping. You feel as though you 
wanted to destroy the robbers by spraying 
them with coal oil. E. H. SCHAEFFLE. 

Murphys, Cal., July 12. 





THE HONEY MARKET IN GLEANINGS. 


1. Are prices on first page of GLEANINGS 
supposed to be such as are paid by the dif- 
ferent buyers to the producers, or are they 
prices the buyers sell at? 

2. When is the best time to double up col- 
onies—fall or spring? What is done with 
brood in hive to be made vacant? Last, but 
not least, how are combs to be kept secure 
from the moth-worms in hives made vacant? 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. D. 


[1. Prices on the first page of GLEANINGS 
are wholesale, or the price the commission 
man is supposed to sell at, and from which 
he deducts his five or ten per cent commis- 
sion. The commission man is the so-called 
‘middle man,’’ or distributing agent. The 
producer ships his product to him, and he 
in turn sells it to the local grocers or local 
trade, and they sell it at retail. 

2. The best time to double up colonies is 
in the fall. At that season of the year 
there will be very little brood, and what 
there is can be put in the hive containing 
the bees united with some other. 

Combs can be kept secure from moth- 
worms by leaving them in the empty hives 
outdoors where they will freeze. If you were 
located in the South you might have to put 
them in a tight box, hive, or room.—ED. | 


SNUFFING SMOKE DOWN INTO THE SUPER 
TO GET BEES OUT. 

Why, friend Root, you have missed the 
points of my article on page 729 entirely, 
for I had no thought of claiming Mr. Cogg- 
shall’s good method of driving bees down 
out of the super, and I repeated the pro- 
cess lest some one might have forgotten it. 
Some prefer the smoke-box, but neither one 
is mine. Here is the important point or 
points that you have entirely overlooked: 
Removing the combs from the super rapidly 
while the bees are going down, in sucha 
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way as not to arouse their anger in the 
least, and of closing up the hive while all 
is peaceful inside and out; for the bees re- 
maining on the combs outside, and which 
brush off after the hive is closed, are as 
peaceful and submissive as lambs. 

Surely you are mistaken when you say 
that my method of getting:bees out of supers 
is just the same as that used successfully 
by Mr. W. L. Coggshall. Here is the 
great difference: Mr. Coggshall brushes 
the bees off the combs back into the hive as 
he lifts them out one by one, and of course 
many bees are brushed off more than once, 
which stirs up their rage to the highest 
pitch. The delay caused by brushing al- 
lows the bees to return tothe super before 
the hive is closed; and finding their home 
violated, and meeting bruised and angry 
bees, they rush to their defense. Can you 
wonder, as you express it on page 380 of 
the same A BC book, that the air may be 
filled with mad stinging bees? 

Sy 2. PEITTiT. 


[If you could see Mr. Coggshall or his 
men get the bees out of the extracting- 
combs; be right with them in their yard, 
and watch them as I did while they work, 
I think you would conclude there was no 
great difference between the plan you de- 
scribe and the plan they use. I admit 
there a slight difference, and it is this: 
Coggshall generally shakes some of his 
combs back into the super; but the bees 
thus shaken do not, as you suppose, crawl 
back on the other combs, to be again shak- 
en, but stampede with the crowd on 
through the lower set of combs, which are 
not disturbed. You shake all of the combs, 
except the last one, in front of the entrance. 

Mr. Coggshall follows no invariable rule, 
as I discovered after having watched his 
men. Sometimes the flopping of the cloth 
in connection with the smoker would drive 
nearly all the bees off the combs down into 
the brood-nest nest below, leaving only a 
very few on the frames. These are brush- 
ed off outside of the hive. Then the two 
plans are precisely alike. Blacks or hy- 
brids will stampede downward — not in an- 
ger but in confusion. Sometimes the bees 
would not go down from the smoke; then it 
became necessary to shake or brush each 
individual comb. In this case the two 
plans would differ; but I do not believe 
there would be more angry bees in one 
case than in the other. But I distinctly re- 
member seeing Coggshall’s men drive the 
bees out of some supers by flopping the 
cloth and smoking, and not having to shake 
a single comb, either in the super or in 
front of the entrance. Taking it all in all, 
I do not see that your plan differs greatly, 
either in method or results, fromthat employ- 
ed by Mr. Coggshall.—Ep. | 





SHORT BUT TO THE POINT. 

I have shook (shaken or shooken) about 
50 swarms, and it was very satisfactory in- 
deed. J. W. FERREE. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 












Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.—Ex. 
20:8. : 


And he said unto them, What man shall there be 
among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall 
into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on 
it and lift it out?—Marr. 12:11. 


Mr. A. TI. Root:—I was surprised—yes, dumbfounded 
—to read in GLEANINGS of April 15 of your laboring 
on the sabbath (the Lord’s holy day). Do you believe 
in and uphold Sunday work ? and what religious de- 
nomination are you if you do? Perhaps we Eastern- 
ers are old-fashioned and out of date in not upholding 
such things. 

P. S.—You can answer if you prefer ir GLEANINGS, 


and not mention my name. I took great interest in 
the Home talks. but I must confess that that article 
knocked all faith and interest out of them B. 


I presume the above letter was called 
forth because I mentioned last spring that, 
after having labored hard all the forenoon 
to start the Sunday-school going, I went 
over to friend Hilbert’s sugar-camp to get 
my dinner, and after dinner Alice and I 
took two dippers and dipped sap from the 
pails that were running over into other pails 
that were not full. By doing this I saveda 
lot of hard work for the teams. Our friend 
who writes this letter comes out pretty 
square-footed; andin his closing paragraph 
he says that act ‘‘ knocked all faith and in- 
terest out of’? Home talks. 

I should be very sorry to find myself 
among those defending Sunday work; but, 
on the other hand, may God help me to 
avoid spoiling my influence with the great 
wide world by taking the stand that some 
good people do in regard to this question 
about keeping the sabbath, especially 
where there are so many differences of 
opinion. The Bible says, ‘‘ Remember the 
sabbath day, to keep it holy;’’ but it does 
not lay down a set of rules as to what shall 
or shall not be done on that day in order to 
keep it holy. I am inclined to think that 
God wishes each and every one of us to 
strive to keep the day holy, according to 
the dictates of our own conscience; and of 
course it is our business to see that we have 
an enlightened conscience. The Savior re- 
peatedly reproved the Pharisees for their 
silly notions in regard to the observance of 
the sabbath. For instance, at the begin- 
ning of that 11th chapter of Matthew, from 
which I have taken my second text, his fol- 
lowers were severely criticised for plucking 
ears of corn, as the Bible expresses it, when 
they were hungry, on the sabbath. The 
Savior rebukesthe critics. He tells us, in the 
language of our text, that it is right to do 
certain kinds of work on the sabbath. My 
understanding of the text is that the sheep 
was to be taken out of the pit on the sab- 
bath because it was valuable property. 
There are people who are not quite willing 
to agree to this, and say it was because the 
animal would be suffering; and that it is 
always right to relieve suffering on the sab- 
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bath, even if it is only a dumb brute that 
is suffering. There may be differences of 
opinion in regard to this. The whole ques- 
tion is one of interest and importance to 
bee-keepers. It has been discussed many 
times in this journal during the past thirty 
years. I believe most bee-keepers think it 
right to hive a swarm that comes out on 
Sunday ; and it has been suggested that 
Sunday seems to be a favorite day with the 
bees to swarm. If I remember correctly, 
there are a few who say they would let 
them be lost rather than to be seen working 
on that day. I think, however, these few 
would be considered somewhat cranky. 
Where one owns only a few hives it is not a 
matter of so much importance; but when 
we get up to forty or fifty, or a hundred or 
more, good business management would in- 
dicate that somebody should stay in the 
apiary during swarming-time, at least 


- through the middle of the day, on Sunday. 


We have for years employed somebody to do 
this; and I hardly think our friend who 
writes this letter would say we were wrong. 
Then the question comes up, ‘‘How much 
work shall this hired man do?’’ I would 
tell him to sit still and read some good 
book or religious paper unless a swarm 
came out that rendered it necessary for him 
to do some work. The man who really de- 
sires to keep the day holy has, of course, 
every thing provided—hives, stands, etc., so 
the swarm can be cared for with the least 
possible work, in the same way that the 
good’ Christian housewife would make prep- 
arations for the Sunday dinner so that just 
as little work as possible may be done on 
Sunday. 

Now, there are nice questions that we 
might take up in regard tothe care of milk, 
delivering it to customers, managing cheese- 
factories, and no end of things connected 
with farm work and rural industries; but 
I hardly think it will be worth while. 
Years ago there was a big storm during di- 
vine service. A large tree fell across the 
road, notonly preventing peoplegetting home 
from church, but it broke down the fences 
on one side, and let out a lot of cattle, and 
broke the fences down on the opposite side 
so as to let the cattle into the cornfield. 
What would the writer of the letter above 
have advised in this case? I am sure I do 
not exactly know. One of the oldest and 
most strict deacons in our church got a 
crosscut saw and helped saw out a log so 
teams could get by. Others got the cattle 
out of the corn and fixed up the fences. 
You see there was quite a little work done 
on Sunday, and hard work too. I suppose 
some might have taken the ground that it 
was not really necessary work — the teams 
could have gone around and gone home by 
a roundabout way. Come to think of it, 
this would have been more work, for the 
horses at least. The cattle would have 
damaged the corn, and perhaps injured 
themselves. 

Well, every farmer knows, even if I do 
not mention it, that there are cases coming 
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up continually where property is going to 
waste unless the owner turns out and works. 
Floods and storms injure crops that may be 
saved by acertain amount of work. Yes, 
I know, dear friends, that if we grant that 
it is right to work on Sunday to save mon- 
ey we may excuse a man for getting in his 
hay, and even go further. I have seena 
man running his mower on Sunday because 
it was the first good day they had had to 
work for some time. I certainly would not 
think of excusing him for doing things like 
that; and I do not believe such a man will 
be prospered in the end. When I gathered 
that sap on Sunday there was an unusual 
run. Mr. Hilbert had been up all night 
before; in fact, he was so used up for want 
of sleep that he came pretty near being 
cross that afternoon. His helpers did not 
very much want to work—that is, the most 
of them—and he was urging them to do 
what they could to save the sap that was 
rapidly going to waste from many hun- 
dreds of trees. He is a man who does not 
work on Sunday unless something extraor- 
dinary demandsit. In order to avoid things 
of this kind he has a large cement cistern 
made to hold the sap. Butthis cistern was 
full, and every thing that would hold sap 
was full. By working hard, however, un- 
til the middle of the afternoon on Sunday, 
we got ahead so no more sap went to waste, 
and all hands went home to take a rest, and 
I hope many of them in order that they 
might attend the evening service at the 
church.* 

Now, there are ever so many differences 
of opinion, even among devoted Christians, 
as to how much work we should do on Sun- 
day to save property. We must milk the 
cows, and we must feed the domestic ani- 
mals. If the weather happens to be very 
warm where milk is produced in large 
quantities, it must be cared for to prevent 
spoiling. Sometimes this can be done at 
home, and in other cases the milk must be 
carried to the trains; and to do this the 
trains must run on Sunday. I presume the 
friends are all very well aware that I very 
emphatically object to Sunday trains and 
Sunday travel. Electric cars, so far as I 
know, all run on Sunday. A near rela- 
tive of ours comes to church Sundays by 
the electric cars when she could not very 








*Isit not possible—nay, is it not /ike/y—that, with 
my assistance for a short time with the dippers, I 
helped them to get things in shape so the Sunday 
work might stop a little earlier than it would have 
been stopped otherwise—that is, by going around with 
teams and emptying a// the sap from the pails that 
were running over as well as those that were not full? 
What I had in mind was to turn in and help so that 
their Sunday work might be stopped sooner, so they 
would have time to go home, and, as I have said, get 
ready for church. I had hoped that my presence and 
influence might induce some of them to attend the 
services who would not have done so otherwise. They 
did not know I was in the neighborhood, for I got in 
the Saturday night before as you may remember, by 
some very hard work on my wheel long after dark; 
and I took this long hard ride after dark with the 
idea in view of getting where I could remember the 
sabbath day, to keepit holy; and I still had this idea 
in mind when I gathered the sap with the tin dippers. 
If I made a mistake I believe God's Holy Spirit will 
point it out to me. 


well get there in any other way. Expending 
a nickel to go and another to return is very 
much less work than to get up a horse and 
give the horse the necessary care. She has 
sold her horse since the electric cars began 
to pass by her home. Now, I am not de- 
fending even electric carson Sunday. With 
the light I have on the matter, if I owned 
these cars they would stand still from 12 
o’clock Saturday night till 12 o’clock Sun- 
day night; but I do not feel like criticising 
my cousin,, and telling her she had better 
stay at home when the cars pass right by 
her door. I really do not know just what 
I would do under the circumstances. I 
should prefer to go on foot if only myself 
were to be considered. If I were pretty 
sure some of my neighbors would say, 
‘There goes that cranky old fellow on foot 
to church, when he could ride on the cars 
for just a nickel—I don’t think much of 
such religion,’’ perhaps I should consider 
it the lesser of two evils to ride in the car. 
It might depend on the company I usually 
meet on that car. If they were mostly 
Christian people going to church, perhaps 
I ought to decide it was a new way of /ess- 
ening Sunday labor. There are many new 
questions just now coming up where wecan 
not well decide until we see the otitcome. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
There is another thing, dear friend (by 
the way, I wish you had not forbidden me 
using your name), it is very hard work in- 
deed for me just now to feel well and have 
my natural enthusiasm unless I have some 
brisk muscular exercise every day of my 
life. For me to sit down and read even 
good books all day Sunday, or, say, all the 
time when not at church, would not only be 
bad for me physically, but I fear it would 
hurt me spiritually. I must get outdoors 
and ramble around. I think God wants me 
to do so, and I meet other people more or 
less on Sunday. There are some kinds of 
Sunday visiting that are all right, and 
there are some which my conscience tells 
me are pretty much all wrong. If I visita 
neighbor and have a long talk with him in re- 
gard to standing out before the world for 
Christ Jesus, and joining that little church 
over among the hills, I feel happy and joy- 
ous—ever so much better than if I had stay- 
ed at home and read the Sunday School 
Times or my Bible — that is, if I tried to 
read them all the time. I do read thema 
great part of every Sunday—oftentimes com- 
mencing my reading at daylight. If, how- 
ever, I should visit this same neighbor, or 
some other one, and look over his potatoes 
and peach-trees, and find out all I could 
about his methods, my conscience would 
trouble me. A few days ago a stalwart 
young man in my Sunday-school class—one 
whom I have already learned to love and 
respect—said to me, as the school was clos- 
ing, ‘‘Mr. Root, I should like to go over to 
your place this afternoon and have a little 
talk with you if you would not think it any 
thing out of the way.’’ I told himI should 
be glad to see him, and to come along by 








all means. I knew he was just starting in 
bee-keeping, and I thought he might want 
to talk about bees; but my conscience was 
clear for all that. We walked around 
through the woods, and watched the bees 
at work, and talked on a variety of subjects. 
He used to live near our place, and knew 
all about the springs in the vicinity. He 
told me some things about these I did not 
know. All together we had a very pleas- 
ant talk or visit, and I felt glad to have 
started a friendship with such a young 
man. Now, dear friends, when I went toa 
long seat full of young men with the paper 
in my hand I mentioned in our last issue, 
asking them to put down their names among 
those who wanted to commence a Christian 
life, this young man was the first one to put 
his name on my paper, and I think it was 
largely the outcome of that Sunday talk, 
and yet I had encouraged Sunday visiting 
against which so much has been said in the 
pulpit of late. May God help us to use en- 
lightened common sense in our religion as 
well as in the other affairs of life. 

Dear friend B., you ask me what church 
I belong to. Here in Medina I am a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church; but 
when I am away from home it is a pleasure 
with me to unite with any orthodox church 
in doing the Master’s work. Were I locat- 
ed permanently in my Michigan home I 
would get a letter and unite with that church 
the very first thing I did. In fact, when I 
am working up there, and standing side by 
side with the good pastor, I feel as if I were 
one of them, and I believe God is pleased 
to see me stand among them. My seat 
in church is as near the minister as I can 
get, and I love to be near him. Another 
thing, in the work of building up the church 
we are learning by experience that it must 
be almost all personal work. It must be 
done by getting in contact with the people, 
and having personal talks and getting ac- 
quainted. I rejoice at any thiug in my 
home in Michigan that enables me to get 
acquainted with my neighbors and have 
good friendly talks. I have sometimes felt 
as if I hardly cared whad it was that gave 
me an opportunity of making acquaintance. 
After that Sunday-school I started last 
spring, I had an opportunity of meeting 
quite a number of people out in the sugar- 
camp that pleasant April day whom I did 
not meet at Sunday-school. In fact, the 
shortest way for me to get my dinner was 
to go over there to the sugar-bush after it; 
and I had worked hard enough during the 
forenoon so I needed a good dinner. I 
should be sorry to have that community get 
the idea that I knew nothing and cared 
nothing for any thing but prayer-meetings, 
Sunday -schools, and sermons. I thank 
God from the bottom of my heart that he 
has given me a love for potatoes and pota- 
to-growing, and in a like manner a love for 
strawberries, peaches, apples, and a thou- 
sand other things pertaining to rural in- 
dustries. I can, because of this, go among 
people almost anywhere, and talk under- 
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standingly about their pursuits and indus- 
tries. I can almost always give them help 
of some kind — that is, when they are, like 
myself, wanting to learn. 

Last spring a neighbor I did not know 
very well paid us a visit; and after he had 
stood around a little time and talked about 
several things he said, ‘‘Mr. Root, I have 
a sick cow, and I do not know what to do 
with her. I was wondering whether you 
did not know something about cows.”’ 

I was sorry to tell him that I knew al- 
most nothing about cows. If it had been 
potatoes, bees, fruit, or chickens, I might 
have advised him understandingly; and for 
once I felt sorry that I had not at some time 


. in my life had some little experience in the 


cow business. Now, when I am among the 
people, on week days as well as on Sunday, 
God knows I am hungering for an opportu- 
nity of pointing suffering humanity to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Paul says, ‘‘I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some.’’ Now, of course, I have no 
right to speak for others; but I am sure 
that God calls me to be ready tolend a 
helping hand wherever I may be, no matter 
what day of the week it may be; and I re- 
joice in this opportunity of lending a help- 
ing hand because it opens to me a way to 
save souls. 

In that chapter from which I have chosen 
my text Jesus says, ‘‘For the Son of man 
is Lord even of the sabbath day.’’ There 
is a higher command and a more sacred 
duty laid upon us than to avoid working on 
Sunday. Dear friend B., can’t you and I 
stand together, or pretty nearly together, on 
this matter of the observance of the sab- 
bath? If you can not see your way, through 
God’s love, to get a little nearer to where I 
stand in the matter, I will try, through 
God’s love, to come a little nearer to where 
you stand, that we may, through him, be 
united. United, we stand; divided, we fall. 








KEEP BUSY. 

The following little gem came to us on a 
card sent out by the Anti-saloon League, 
Washington: 

CHARLES KINGSLEY SAID: 

Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance, self control, diligence, strength of will, 
content, and a hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know. 

I was just thinking a few days ago that 
not only my happiness but my health abso- 
lutely depends on keeping me busy. A va- 
cation is not good for me unless that vaca- 
tion includes, every day of my life, hard 
work; and I am forced to conclude that 
thousands of people who are now miserable 
might be well and happy if they were ab- 
solutely obliged to do some hard muscular 
work outdoors. If you can not do any bet- 
ter, wheel potatoes from the top of the hill, 
where they grow, down to the barn; and 
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just exactly this sort of work has been mak- 
ing me happy and well, and full of faith in 
God and love toward my neighbors. 











EYNG 








AMONG THE POTATO-GROWERS. 

Perhaps I should first say something 
about my own potatoes. I began plant- 
ing on our place in Michigan in March, 
planting only Early Michigan. These 
made a wonderful growth, and the vines 
were dead by July. The yield was good, 
although I had been warned that early 
potatoes were mostly a failure in that local- 
ity. The next planting was about a fifth 
of an acre among the peach-trees about the 
first of May. From.this fifth of an acre 
we dug 45 bushels of beautiful New Queens, 
handsome in shape, and equal to any thing 
Iever tasted for table potatoes. There was 
a great deal of surprise among my neigh- 
bors at such a yield —nearly 250 bushels 
per acre of early potatoes. Of course, it 
was on new ground, but mostly on a steep 
hillside. We hardly know whether to give 
the credit to the variety, New Queen, or to 
the beautiful woods-dirt soil, or to the care- 
ful tending. We planted Lee’s Favorite 
about the same time, and these I expect to 
dig in a few days, and I think the yield 
will be fully equal to the New Queens. We 
kept planting as fast as we could get the 
ground ready, until about July 1; but those 
planted late are not going todo as well. 
This, I am told, is rather unusual. The 
season was excessively wet during the fore 
part, and it was rather too dry through 
August. We had quite a time with bugs, 
and blight is showing itself more or less. 

In passing through Central Michigan I 
found very few fine-looking potatoes. Most 
of the potatoes suffered from the, extreme 
wet in the early spring. Many were 
drowned out to half a stand, and some 
were spoiled entirely by water. Through 
Ohio there is also much evidence of dam- 
age from the excessive rains, and more 
or less blight shows almost everywhere. 
Down near our experiment station at Woos- 
ter things looked a little better, and some of 
the farmers said their crops of potatoes 
were good. 

I have just been out through Summit Co., 
and I found very few nice fields of potatoes. 
When I got up into Tallmadge, in the 
neighborhood of my cousin, Wilbur Fenn, 
of whom I have written so much in regard 
to potato-growing, I began to find fields of 
potatoes with an almost perfect stand, of a 
bright vivid green; and when I reached the 
borders of his own farm I was almost as- 
tounded at seeing acre after acre with a 
perfect stand, tops bright and green, just 
as he has had them for years past at this 


season. Some of the handsomest potatoes I 
ever saw were not planted till the 10th of 
July. Of course, they need three or four 
weeks more of fine weather to make a good 
crop. But there is a pretty fair yield as it 
is. I got off my wheel, went over into the 
potato-field and walked the whole length 
until I came to the house. Mr. Fenn turns 
under clover and timothy in preparing his 
ground for potatoes. He has a rotation 
that brings the potatoes in once in three 
years; but he frequently puts potatoes in 
the second year, and sometimes two years 
in succession, and yet he has almost no 
blight at all, and so little scab you may 
say he has none. Wherever he has any 
reason to think there might be scab he 
plants the New Russet. The Russet and 
Carman No. 3 are his favorites. Let me 
mention an object-lesson I found at one of 
his neighbor’s, a Mr. Metlin. He had a 
field of about two acres of these two kinds, 
Carman and Russet. Half of the field was 
bright green, and handsome. The other 
half was injured by the wet, and a good 
deal blighted. I asked him which was the 
bright kind. He replied: 

‘*Mr. Root, the bright-green tops are the 
Russet, but do not be in a hurry to draw 
conclusions. I covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly with stable manure where I 
planted the Russets, but I put none on the 
ground where the Carmans are.”’’ 

At first I was thoughtless enough to start 
to inquire why he should give the Russets 
all the manure and the Carmans none, 
when he hastened to add: 

‘*Why, don’t you see the manure would 
have made the Carmans scabby ?”’ 

‘*And it is really true, Mr. Metlin, that 
you may manure the Russets all you want 
to, with any kind of manure, without any 
fear of making them scabby ?’’ 

‘*T think it is, Mr. Root; at least, I have 
applied manure to the Russets for many 
years — any kind of manure I happened to 
have; and they always have a bright-green 
rank growth, such as you see, but it never 
makes them scabby; at least, I never saw 
any on my place.’’ 

Of course, Mr. Metlin and Mr. Fenn have 
got to take their chances of a frost. There 
was a frost just before my visit, that killed 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, etc., on low 
ground; but as my two cousins are located 
on high ground, where there is good air 
drainage, the frost never touched their po- 
tatoes atall. Now, totell the truth, I do 
not know why Wilbur Fenn grows such 
handsome potatoes late in the season year 
after year when others so often fail. I 
think his locality has something to do with 
it. Oh, yes! here is an important point 
that I must not omit. Last year he planted 
late —I believe later than ever before; and 
although he had a nice crop of potatoes, 
before he could get around to get them all 
dug that hard frost came that doubtless 
some of you remember, and he lost about 
400 bushels by their being frozen in the 
ground. Had he run a shovel-plow through 
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all means. I knew he was just starting in 
bee-keeping, and I thought he might want 
to talk about bees; but my conscience was 
clear for all that. We walked around 
through the woods, and watched the bees 
at work, and talked on a variety of subjects. 
He used to live near our place, and knew 
all about the springs in the vicinity. He 
told me some things about these I did not 
know. All together we had a very pleas- 
ant talk or visit, and I felt glad to have 
started a friendship with such a young 
man. Now, dear friends, when I went toa 
long seat full of young men with the paper 
in my hand I mentioned in our last issue, 
asking them to put down their names among 
those who wanted to commence a Christian 
life, this young man was the first one to put 
his name on my paper, and I think it was 
largely the outcome of that Sunday talk, 
and yet I had encouraged Sunday visiting 
against which so much has been said in the 
pulpit of late. May God help us to use en- 
lightened common sense in our religion as 
well as in the other affairs of life. 

Dear friend B., you ask me what church 
I belong to. Here in Medina I am a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church; but 
when I am away from home it is a pleasure 
with me to unite with any orthodox church 
in doing the Master’s work. Were I locat- 
ed permanently in my Michigan home I 
would get a letter and unite with that church 
the very first thing I did. In fact, when I 
am working up there, and standing side by 
side with the good pastor, I feel as if I were 
one of them, and I believe God is pleased 
to see me stand among them. My seat 
in church is as near the minister as I can 
get, and I love to be near him. Another 
thing, in the work of building up the church 
we are learning by experience that it must 
be almost all personal work. It must be 
done by getting in contact with the people, 
and having personal talks and getting ac- 
quainted. I rejoice at any thing in my 
home in Michigan that enables me to get 
acquainted with my neighbors and have 
good friendly talks. I have sometimes felt 
as if I hardly cared wha? it was that gave 
me an opportunity of making acquaintance. 
After that Sunday-school I started last 
spring, I had an opportunity of meeting 
quite a number of people out in the sugar- 
camp that pleasant April day whom I did 
not meet at Sunday-school. In fact, the 
shortest way for me to get my dinner was 
to go over there to the sugar-bush after it; 
and I had worked hard enough during the 
forenoon so I needed a good dinner. I 
should be sorry to have that community get 
the idea that I knew nothing and cared 
nothing for any thing but prayer-meetings, 
Sunday -schools, and sermons. I thank 
God from the bottom of my heart that he 
has given me a love for potatoes and pota- 
to-growing, and in a like manner a love for 
strawberries, peaches, apples, and a thou- 
sand other things pertaining to rural in- 
dustries. I can, because of this, go among 
people almost anywhere, and talk under- 
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standingly about their pursuits and indus- 
tries. I can almost always give them help 
of some kind —that is, when they are, like 
myself, wanting to learn. 

Last spring a neighbor I did not know 
very well paid us a visit; and after he had 
stood around a little time and talked about 
several things he said, ‘‘Mr. Root, I have 
a sick cow, and I do not know what to do 
with her. I was wondering whether you 
did not know something about cows.’’ 

I was sorry to tell him that I knew al- 
most nothing about cows. If it had been 
potatoes, bees, fruit, or chickens, I might 
have advised him understandingly; and for 
once I felt sorry that I had not at some time 


. in my life had some little experience in the 


cow business. Now, when I am among the 
people, on week days as well as on Sunday, 
God knows I am hungering for an opportu- 
nity of pointing suffering humanity to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Paul says, ‘‘I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some.’’ Now, of course, I have no 
right to speak for others; but I am sure 
that God calls me to be ready tolend a 
helping hand wherever I may be, no matter 
what day of the week it may be; and I re- 
joice in this opportunity of lending a help- 
ing hand because it opens to me a way to 
save souls. 

In that chapter from which I have chosen 
my text Jesus says, *‘For the Son of man 
is Lord even of the sabbath day.’’ There 
is a higher command and a more sacred 
duty laid upon us than to avoid working on 
Sunday. Dear friend B., can’t you and I 
stand together, or pretty nearly together, on 
this matter of the observance of the sab- 
bath? If you can not see your way, through 
God’s love, to get a little nearer to where I 
stand in the matter, I will try, through 
God’s love, to come a little nearer to where 
you stand, that we may, through him, be 
united. United, we stand; divided, we fall. 








KEEP BUSY. 


The following little gem came to us on a 
card sent out by the Anti-saloon League, 
Washington: 

CHARLES KINGSLEY SAID: 

Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance, self control, diligence, strength of will, 
content, and a hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know. 

I was just thinking a few days ago that 
not only my happiness but my health abso- 
lutely depends on keeping me busy. A va- 
cation is not good for me unless that vaca- 
tion includes, every day of my life, hard 
work; and I am forced to conclude that 
thousands of people who are now miserable 
might be well and happy if they were ab- 
solutely obliged to do some hard muscular 
work outdoors. If you can not do any bet- 
ter, wheel potatoes from the top of the hill, 
where they grow, down to the barn; and 
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just exactly this sort of work has been mak- 
ing me happy and well, and full of faith in 
God and love toward my neighbors. 

















AMONG THE POTATO-GROWERS. 

Perhaps I should first say something 
about my own potatoes. I began plant- 
ing on our place in Michigan in March, 
planting only Early Michigan. These 

made a wonderful growth, and the vines 
were dead by July. The yield was good, 
although I had been warned that early 
potatoes were mostly a failure in that local- 
ity. The next planting was about a fifth 
of an acre among the peach-trees about the 
first of May. From.this fifth of an acre 
we dug 45 bushels of beautiful New Queens, 
handsome in shape, and equal to any thing 
Iever tasted for table potatoes. There was 
a great deal of surprise among my neigh- 
bors at such a yield — nearly 250 bushels 
per acre of early potatoes. Of course, it 
was on new ground, but mostly on a steep 
hillside. We hardly know whether to give 
the credit to the variety, New Queen, or to 
the beautiful woods-dirt soil, or to the care- 
ful tending. We planted Lee’s Favorite 
about the same time, and these I expect to 
dig in a few days, and I think the yield 
will be fully equal to the New Queens. We 
kept planting as fast as we could get the 
ground ready, until about July 1; but those 
planted late are not going todo as well. 
This, I am told, is rather unusual. The 
season was excessively wet during the fore 
part, and it was rather too dry through 
August. We had quite a time with bugs, 
and blight is showing itself more or less. 

In passing through Central Michigan I 
found very few fine-looking potatoes. Most 
of the potatoes suffered from the, extreme 
wet in the early spring. Many were 
drowned out to half a stand, and some 
were spoiled entirely by water. Through 
Ohio there is also much evidence of dam- 
age from the excessive rains, and more 
or less blight shows almost everywhere. 
Down near our experiment station at Woos- 
ter things looked a little better, and some of 
the farmers said their crops of potatoes 
were good. 

I have just been out through Summit Co., 
and I found very few nice fields of potatoes. 
When I got up into Tallmadge, in the 
neighborhood of my cousin, Wilbur Fenn, 
of whom I have written so much in regard 
to potato-growing, I began to find fields of 
potatoes with an almost perfect stand, of a 
bright vivid green; and when I reached the 
borders of his own farm I was almost as- 
tounded at seeing acre after acre with a 
perfect stand, tops bright and green, just 
as he has had them for years past at this 
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season. Some of the handsomest potatoes I 
ever saw were not planted till the 10th of 
July. Of course, they need three or four 
weeks more of fine weather to make a good 
crop. But there is a pretty fair yield as it 
is. I got off my wheel, went over into the 
potato-field and walked the whole length 
until I came to the house. Mr. Fenn turns 
under clover and timothy in preparing his 
ground for potatoes. He has a rotation 
that brings the potatoes in once in three 
years; but he frequently puts potatoes in 
the second year, and sometimes two years 
in succession, and yet he has almost no 
blight at all, and so little scab you may 
say he has none. Wherever he has any 
reason to think there might be scab he 
plants the New Russet. The Russet and 
Carman No. 3 are his favorites. Let me 
mention an object-lesson I found at one of 
his neighbor’s, a Mr. Metlin. He had a 
field of about two acres of these two kinds, 
Carman and Russet. Half of the field was 
bright green, and handsome. The other 
half was injured by the wet, and a good 
deal blighted. I asked him which was the 
bright kind. He replied: 

‘*Mr. Root, the bright-green tops are the 
Russet, but do not be in a hurry to draw 
conclusions. I covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly with stable manure where I 
planted the Russets, but I put none on the 
ground where the Carmans are.’’ 

At first I was thoughtless enough to start 
to inquire why he should give the Russets 
all the manure and the Carmans none, 
when he hastened to add: 

‘*“Why, don’t you see the manure would 
have made the Carmans scabby ?”’ 

‘*And it is really true, Mr. Metlin, that 
you may manure the Russets all you want 
to, with any kind of manure, without any 
fear of making them scabby ?’’ 

‘*T think it is, Mr. Root; at least, I have 
applied manure to the Russets for many 
years — any kind of manure I happened to 
have; and they always have a bright-green 
rank growth, such as you see, but it never 
makes them scabby; at least, I never saw 
any on my place.’’ 

Of course, Mr. Metlin and Mr. Fenn have 
got to take their chances of a frost. There 
was a frost just before my visit, that killed 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, etc., on low 
ground; but as my two cousins are located 
on high ground, where there is good air 
drainage, the frost never touched their po- 
tatoes atall. Now, totell the truth, I do 
not know why Wilbur Fenn grows such 
handsome potatoes late in the season year 
after year when others so often fail. I 
think his locality has something to do with 
it. Oh, yes! here is an important point 
that I must not omit. Last year he planted 
late —I believe later than ever before; and 
although he had a nice crop of potatoes, 
before he could get around to get them all 
dug that hard frost came that doubtless 
some of you remember, and he lost about 
400 bushels by their being frozen in the 
ground. Had he run a shovel-plow through 
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them, and thrown a good lot of dirt up over 
the potatoes it would have saved every one 
of them; and he says that, after this, that 
is just what he is going to do with late 
potatoes, even if it should not freeze so as 
to harm them. Potatoes that grow so rap- 
idly as the Carmans will break open the 
ground, and the light will get in so as to 
make them green, injuring the quality for 
table use, but not hurting them for seed. 
He says he does not know any way to pre- 
vent this *‘greening’’ except to give them a 
good hilling-up about the last thing. If we 
have lots of rain after this hilling-up they 
are in just the right shape. If there is a 
dry spell about the time they are maturing, 
the severe hilling-up will, without question, 
injure the yield; but he said that hereafter 
he was going to have his potatoes covered 
enough to be safe against being greened by 
sun or air, and safe from frost in case there 
was a severe freeze just before being dug. 

Potatoes are selling throughout Ohio from 
40 to 50 cents—nice ones bringing the latter 
price. In the Traverse region dealers were 
paying, ten days ago, from 20 to 25 cents— 
25 for very nice ones. I think they are now 
a little higher.* When you consider, how- 
ever, that it is worth about 15 cents to move 
potatoes from Northern Michigan to Ohio, 
the prices are not so very different after all. 

A great many have asked me what I 
thought about the prospect—whether pota- 
toes were likely to go up or down ; but I am 
about as helpless as the Weather Bureau 
is in telling what the weather may be a 
month or more ahead. We can all guess; 
but our guesses are about as likely to be 
wrong as right. 

The Crop Reporter, of Washington, D. C., 
reports the average condition, Sept. 1, of 
potatoes, was 89, against 94 Aug. 1. So 
you see the general report over the United 
States is that the condition generally is 
less promising than it was a month ago. I 
presume this is mainly on account of blight, 
which seems to be very widely spread, and 
came in very suddenly, many times quite 
unexpectedly. They further state that in 
every State having 100,000 acres of pota- 
toes, except Illinois, there was an impair- 
ment of conditions during August. 





POTATO TESTS AT THE OHIO EXPERIMENT 
STATION; COMPARISON OF VARIETIES. 

On the 11th of September it was my plea- 
sure to interview the boys, professors, and 
the other people at our station at Wooster. 
Yes, I rode my wheel; for if I went any 
other way I should not enjoy my visit, and 
I am afraid I might not have had a good 
appetite for testing the apples, peaches, 
grapes, etc.—that is, if my opinion of their 
respective merits should be asked. 

Permit me to say, first, I have been all 
summer very much interested in P otato 
Bulletin No. 133, from our Ohio station. It 
gives reports of the yield, etc., of more than 

* A week after the above was written they went up 


o 36 cts., but are now 28 to 30. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
hey are quoted now 50 to 55. 
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50 different varieties of potatoes that are 
now prominently before the growers of the 
United States. Not only does it give the 
yield and behavior for 1901, but it gives the 
record of most of the kinds for three years 
past, and on many of them for five years. 
For instance, Early Trumbull has given 
the largest average yield for five years of 
any early potato. Every potato-grower 
should have this bulletin. It is furnished 
free to residents of Ohio, and I presume it 
will be sent to other people, but I do not 
know the terms. If you want it, write to 
the Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Of course, I hunted up the potato-fields 
the first thing. Prof. Green was absent; 
but his assistant, C. W. Waid, very kindly 
showed me over the grounds, and showed 
himself quite familiar with all that has 
been done, and a good deal that is yet to 
be done in the way of getting better pota- 
toes. 

One of the first pleasant sights that met 
my eye was a plot of Early Trumbull po- 
tatoes planted July 22. Now, for the cen- 
tral part of Ohio I should consider this a 
rather bold experiment; but they thought 
they would succeed in getting a fair crop, 
and I thought so too, judging from the looks 
—that is, if the frost holds off well. These 
late-planted potatoes are quite likely to es- 
cape blight as well as bugs; and when the 
usual fall rains strike them they seem to 
realize that their chance is short, and so go 
in on the double-quick. I have had a very 
fair yield of Early Trumbull in Michigan, 
but I planted them in May. I think they 
would have done better if I had planted 
them later. By the way, I have some small 
test-plots of potatoes planted at intervals 
all through July, and some even into Au- 
gust. 

There are quite a few new early pota- 
toes that promise big things. Early For- 
tune and Early Norwood, two new pota- 
toes, each gave in 1901 at the rate of 286 
bushels per acre. This year, however, they 
were not doing as well. If anybody should 
ask me what I consider the best all-around 
potato I do not know but I should say Car- 
man No. 3. The Wooster station chose this 
potato for a test of the different kinds of 
fertilizers; but the whole plot shows up so 
well (the plots that had no fertilizer what- 
ever as well as the others), that it looks as 
if it were going to be hard to make a com- 
parison—that is, from the looks of the tops, 
which were then dying down. Of course, 
the Carman No. 3 does not give quite as 
large a yield as some others; but it is one 
of the most beautiful-looking potatoes the 
world has ever seen. There are almost no 
small ones—all large enough for the table. 
The eyes are almost level, which makes it 
an easy potato to pare. There are no 
prongy ones, and rarely a bad-shaped po- 
tato. It succeeds everywhere. I went over 
into the patch and pulled one big stalk at 
random. There were six great handsome 
potatoes. The only fault that could be 
found is that some women would call them 
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too large for table use. One potato would 
have done very well for a small family, say 
Mrs. Root and myself. My remedy for po- 
tatoes that are too large is to plant closer. 
I do love to see smooth and handsome pota- 
toes. 

There is just one other, lately out, that 
eclipses the Carman in beauty of shape. 
It is the King of Michigan, introduced by 
E. T. Flansburg, Leslie, Mich. Even on 
our hard clay soil last year it gave pota- 
toes so smooth and round that some of them 
looked as if they had been turned out in a 
lathe. Even the little ones looked like 
marbles of various sizes. 

Among the late potatoes Northern Beauty 
gave in 1901 the largest yield — 321 bushels 
to the acre. Some others have eclipsed it, 
however, this season; and this shows that 
we can not well decide from a single trial. 
Reports for the past three and five years 
indicate this quite plainly. Our readers 
may remember that I helped to introduce 
Maule’s Early Thoroughbred some years 
ago. The first season I was wonderfully 
taken up with it. After that the seasons 
or my own ground did not seem to be favor- 
able, and I dropped it, thinking I would be 
very careful how I boomed another new po- 
tato from one season’stest. In the station’s 
tests of five years, however, Maule’s Thor- 
oughbred is placed pretty high on the av- 


erage. In 1901 it gave 296 bushels per 
acre. Manum’s Enormous gave the larg- 


est yield of any in the five-year test. Its 
shape, however, is not nearly as good as 
that of the Carman and some others; be- 
sides, it has troubled us here in Medina 
with scab a great deal of late. 

The station has not had much to say 
about scab lately; in fact, they say they 
have not been much troubled with it. This 
seems a little singular, as we have about 
given up growing potatoes on our land here 
in Medina because of the attendant scab. 

Quick Crop, from Vick, gave a remarka- 
ble yield in 1901. In fact, it was ahead of 
any other early potato; and, if I am cor- 
rect, only one late potato excelled it. Quick 
Crop gave 300 bushels to the acre, and 
Northern Beauty gave 321. Only these two 
went above 300 in the test. 

Whitton’s White Mammoth has made an 
excellent record of an average of 251 bush- 
els per acre for three years. It is also one 
of the best for quality; and for one I should 
like to see a little more attention paid to 
quality as well as quantity. Some years 
ago our Ohio station made a test of quali- 
ty, putting Snowflake highest— No. 10. 
Freeman and Lee’s Favorite were put No. 
9; and, in fact, there are very few potatoes 
that can be classed as No. 9 in quality. 

The Early Michigan I have frequently 
spoken of, especially when on Northern 
Michigan soil, would do very well to put 
beside Freeman and Lee’s Favorite. It 
also has another important quality—the 
shape and smoothness are almost if not 
quite equal to those of the Freeman. 

At our Ohio station there is no question 
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that chemical fertilizers increase the yield 
of potatoes. But the vital point is, is the 
increase sufficient to pay for the fertilizer 
and the expense of putting it on? Where 
potatoes bring from 75 cents to $1.00 a bush- 
el, as they did last year, there would be no 
question about it. Fertilizers would pay 
big. But in Northern Michigan potatoes 
frequently sell as low as 25 cents, or even 
20. Can afarmer afford to buy fertilizers 
to grow potatoes to sell for 20 cents a bush- 
el? Ithink most farmers would say very 
emphatically, zo. Another thing, where I 
am located the potatoes must be hauled 
eight or nine miles to market; and I sup- 
pose if we were to hire a team to do the 
hauling it would cost 7 or 8 cents a bushel. 
Our Ohio station found that 160 lbs. of su- 
perphosphate per acre gave an increase of 
14 bushels on an average yield of 172 bush- 
els. In this case phosphate for the crop 
cost only 9 cents a bushel, to which must 
be added the trouble of putting it on the 
ground. I suppose the low price of pota- 
toes usually is the principal reason why 
nobody ever heard of using chemical fertil- 
izers in this part of Northern Michigan. 
Notwithstanding, I believe fertilizers can 
be profitably used on ground that has been 
cropped for potatoes for many years, espe- 
cially where one grows potatoes for seed, 
not specially for table use. 

I did not have time to look over the sta- 
tion grounds very much; but I was pleased 
to see asmall area covered with cheese- 
cloth to test certain plants grown under 
partial shade. There were two little plots 
of lettuce and radish—one under the cheese- 
cloth, and the other right in the open air. 
Now, there had been plenty of rain, and 
the weather has not been exceedingly hot 
during August and September, as you may 
know. But the lettuce and radishes under 
the cloth were beautiful pictures of luxuri- 
ant thrift, while those outside, in the sun 
and wind, have been an almost entire fail- 
ure. This cheese-cloth protection as I have 
mentioned before is a necessity for growing 
lettuce when the sun gets hot. I am sure 
it would be a wonderfully nice thing for 
many tropical plants — the ornamental ba- 
nanas, for instance. This structure at the 
station was made of light stakes and very 
light poles; but this year they had had no 
trouble from storms and high winds. The 
cloth is so loosely woven that the rain goes 
right through it; but it keeps off all boister- 
ous winds, and the plants are all the time 
in partial shade. 

The apple-orchards at the station were 
worth going miles to see, especially their 
old orchards of monstrous trees. These 
have been carefully sprayed for a number 
of years so they are just pictures of luxuri- 
ance. No sort of insect nor any kind of 
fungus is permitted to injure them in the 
least. One great tree of Northern Spy had 
the ground under it covered with canvas so 
they could study every insect that dropped 
from its branches or that was shaken off. 
This tree, I should say, contained 25 bush- 
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els of the fimest Northern Spies I ever be- 
held. I think the apples would readily 
command a dollar a bushel in almost any 
market. There were other trees in that or- 
chard I think might yield five or ten bush- 
els more than this Northern Spy. The size 
of the fruit was enormous. and almost every 
apple was free from blemish, scab, or scar. 
Of course, this result was obtained only by 
very careful, thorough, persistent work; 
but I believe it has paid in dollars and 
cents. The younger orchards are also pic- 
tures of luxuriance. Almost all the fruit 
tested is in a block of three trees. One is 
sprayed thoroughly, according to the best- 
known methods. The one by its side had 
no spraying whatever. The third tree is 
tested in some other way —I do not recall 
now. Now, here is an object-lesson for any 
fruit-grower. My impression is, however, 
that the unsprayed trees have an advantage 
because the trees all around them, or most 
of them, have had care and protection. 

I went in among the grapes, and I was 
utterly bewildered by the wonderful fruit, 
larger in size, brighter in color, and more 
delicious to the taste, than any thing I had 
ever seen before. For instance, they were 
picking some of the Salem, and putting the 
bunches in baskets that would hold, I 
should say, two quarts. These retailed in 
the city, they said, for 10 cts., and I should 
say the price was ridiculously low for such 
a big heaping basket of great handsome 
fruit with a most enticing bloom and color, 
and nothing like disappointment to follow 
when you put one of the plum-like berries 
in your mouth. The arrangement of this 
test-vineyard is, I believe, on a plan start- 
ed by my old friend W. J. Green. The 
vines are in long rows as usual, and they 
are supported by posts as usual —that is, 
the usual distance apart. But instead of 
running wires along on the posts, the wires 
were stretched on a cross-bar perhaps a 
yard long, nailed on top of the post. If I 
remember rightly there were three wires. 
One ran along right over the top of the post 
and one horizontally on the cross-bar, say 
18 inches from the center wire. The posts 
are high enough so you can go under from 
one row of vines to the other. In fact, you 
can run through the vineyard almost as 
easily as you can through an apple-orchard, 
stooping a little to avoid the vines that hang 
down over your head. I do not suppose it 
would be possible to get a good photo, be- 
cause of the many leaves and bunches of 
fruit in the way; but one who loves to grow 
fruit, and loves the fruit as a matter of 
course, might consistently go into a little 
vein of ecstasy over such fruit and the man- 
ner of growing it, especially after he had 
tasted said fruit when it was at its best. 

Now, friends, who knows but the experi- 
ment station of your own State has some 
just as fine object-lessons as we have at our 
station? Have you been to see the men in 
charge, and talked over matters with them? 
If not, suppose you set about it. 

Please do not imagine that everybody can 
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go into such a place and “help himself.’’ 
There are notices up all around, to the ef- 
fect that visitors are forbidden to help 
themselves to any fruit, either on the trees 
or on the ground; but if you call for some- 
body to show you about, I think you will 
have no reason to complain. It is some- 
thing this way: There may be single fruits 
or half a dozen fruits on a certain tree or 
vine that they would not lose for a ten- 
dollar bill. Perhaps an apple they have 
been watching for weeks may have dropped 
on the ground; and if some thoughtless 
person picked this apple up, tasted it, and 
threw it away, it might make them a lot of 
trouble. And may I suggest that, when 
you go on to anybody’s premises, you first 
hunt up the owner? Don’t touch a thing 
unless he gives you permission, and tells 
you what you may safely appropriate. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








GOOD AND VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PREMIUMS. 


On page 168, Feb. 15, we made an offer of the dollar 
poultry-book free to everybody who sent us $1.00 for 
GLEANINGS, and 6 cts. for postage on the book. As 
it is a large handsome book of 352 pages, fully illus- 
trated, with a handsome cover, embellished with 
pictures of poultry in bright colors, 100 copies were 
gone in almost no time. Another hundred went off 
not quite so fast; then as the notice got to be old, the 
third hundred is, a good many of them, on our hands. 
As it is now time to begin to renew for another year, 
we would remind you of this book offer. It is about 
the handsomest and most useful premium I have ever 
seen offered with any journal. Wethink GLEANINGS 
is worth the dollar; and when you get the poultry-book 
I feel sure you will consider the book worth a dollar. 

Just one thing more: We have just got a lot of that 
beautiful book by Sheldon, “ In His Steps,” that has 
made such a stir in the world, not only in the United 
States, but away across the sea, which we can offer 
you on the same terms as the poultry-book. Of 
course, if you want either of these books you must not 
ask for any other premium. The last one, it is said, 
has had a larger sale than any other book since Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was published. A million of copies were 
sold in a short time in England alone. Best of ail, it 
is a book that does good wherever it goes. After vou 
read it you will want to lend it to your neighbors; and 
every one of the books should be kept on the move 
until it is worn out. 


PRICES OF SEED POTATOES FOR PLANTING IN 1905. 


Now, friends, I do not know what seedsmen are go- 
ing todo about prices; but I will tell you what I will 
take at the present writing for my northern-grown 
seed potatoes. If any reliable grower makes better 
prices later on I will give you a rebate to make price 
the same as his. If the prices are advanced, then vou 
will be the gainer, that 1s all. Those mentioned first 
are the earliest; the next a little later, and so on, the 
last mentioned being the latest : 

Triumph, Early Michigan, Early Ohio, Early Trum- 
bull, Bovee, New Queen, Freeman, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Lee’s Favorite, State of Maine, King of Michi- 
gan, Maule’s Commercial, Whitton’s White Mammoth, 
Carman No. 3, Sir Walter, Russet, Craig. 

All the above will be $3.00 per barrel of 11 pecks, 
except the State of Maine, Maule’s Commercial, White 
Mammoth, Carman No. 3, Sir Walter, Russet, and 
Craig. These will be $2.50 per barrel. And last, but 
not least, the King of Michigan will be $5.00 per barrel. 
It is not only the cleanest and handsomest potato I 
ever grew, but the gualitvis as fine as the looks. Sec- 
onds of all the above. half price while they last. The 
seconds will be half price because they’re mostly simall; 
but we also reserve the privileg: of throwing any thing 
into the seconds which we deem for any reason not 
suitable for firsts: and thert will, therefore, be among 
the seconds a few potatoes that are scabby, prongy, 


bad-shaped, cut in digging, or gnawed by grubs. No 
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other grower that I know of puts his seconds at only 
half the price of firsts; and while the greater part of 
our customers are usually pleased with their seconds 
there are a few who complain; and this is why we 
have particularly specified that, if you buy seconds, 
you must expect to take all that are not strictly first- 
class, as above. 

Any time before the first of November, potatoes will 
be shipped from Traverse City, Mich. About Nov. 1 
we expect our whole crop to be moved to Medina, O., 
where they will be stored in our potato-cellars, ready 
for shipment in the spring. We will ship this fall, 
and pack up so as to guarantee safe delivery from 
freezing, all orders received before Nov. 15. 








Convention Notices. 





The annual meeting of the Northern Illinois Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the Court House, 
at Freeport, Ill., on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
21 and 22,1902. All interested in bees are invited to 
attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ill. 





The first annual meeting of the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 10 a.m., Thursday, 
October 2, in Club House, on Inter-State Fairgrounds, 
Trenton, N. J. We extend a most cordial invitation 
to all bee-keepers, and others interested in bee cul- 
ture, to be present. GEO. N. WANSER, Sec. 

B. F. ONDERDONK, Pres. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








I have just finished reading the A B C ot Strawberry 
Culture. I never read a book with more interest. I 
am a market-gardener, and have obtained my little 
knowledge by reading, but never found a book so 
simple and easy to understand as the above named. 

Thurmont, Md. I,. SIGMUND. 





I like GLEANINGS because it isa clean paper edited 
by a clean Christian man who isn’t afraid to print his 
mind about rum, tobacco, profanity, or any other un- 
clean thing that Christ hates. I praise God that the 
same salvation saves us both and any other person 
who will let it. F. E. WHITING. 

Plainville, Mass. 








Homeseekers’ Excursions to the Great West and 
Northwest. 

Settlers and homeseekers are moving westward in 
large numbers’ Special low rates to all points west 
and northwest this fall via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway, the only double-track road to the Mis- 
souri River. Ask any ticket agent for particulars. 
Maps and interesting printed matter free on applica- 
tion to W. B. Knistern, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


To Sell Outright--U. S. Patent Apiary 


Means are provided for supporting the hives so they 
will be practically inaccessible to the various classes of 
insects and small animals that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, gain access to the interior of the hives, and de- 
spoil the contents, and destroy the inhabitants. An- 
other advantage is that the hives are so spaced in rela- 
tion to each other that they are exposed to view on all 
sides, and therefore freely accessible in all directions 
to the bees. At the same time the hives are protected 
from the sun and rain, and a neat warm housing is 
provided in which the hives may be inclosed during 
cold weather, thus securely protecting the bees. Will 
sell State, county, or farm rights upon application. 


Charles O. Lett, 2 








Eclectic, Alabama. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
book ‘‘ Business Dairying’? & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa 














Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

“94 piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 

ieee] tertaining than any you have had. Catalog 

ma and jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

1 P.O. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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MANN’ woe: BONE: CUTTE 


because it gives them food that 
makes them lay. Open hopper and 
automatic feed, makes cutting 
always easy. Sent on 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No pay until you prove that it cuts faster 
and easierthan any other. Isn't that better 
for you than to pay cashin advance fora 
machine you nevertried? Catalcgue free. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 





















BUSHELS OF EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 
bone, The 


ANDY Green Bone 
Cutter 

is the simplest, fastest and easiest bone cutter 

made. Price $5.00 up. Sold on 15 days trial. 

Satisfaction or no sale. Send for price book 

and Special Proposition. 

Stratton Mfe. (o.. Box 54, Erie, Pa. 








In Olden Days 


men were broken on the wheel, 
now they buy 


Electric Steel Wheels, 
and save money. They fit any 
wagon. Made with either stag- 
gered or straight spokes. Let us 
tell you how to make a low down 
wagon with any size wheel, any 
width tire. Catalog tells, It’s free. 


Electric WheelCo,, Box 95 Quincy, W- 











Choicest Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 40 Acres Hardy Roses. 44 Greenhouses 
of Palms, Everblooming Poses, Ficus, Ferns, etc. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue Free. 49th Year. 1000 Acres. 


LS THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, - 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


DR. GANDY 


or his bees, his artificial pastur- 
age, and his yields of honey; if 
you wish to see pictures of his 
home, his apiaries, his patches of 
catnip, and other plants, the seed 
of which he has scattered, etc.; if 
you wish to know all that the edi- 
tor of the REVIEW learned during 
a visit of three days; if you wish 
to know the TRUTH of the matter, 
send ten cents for the October 
REVIEW, which will be out about 
the middle of the month. With 
this number will be sent two other 
late but different issues, and the 
ten cents may apply on any sub- 
scription sent in before the end of 
the year. A coupon will be sent 
entitling holder to the REVIEW 
for only ninety, cents. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


50 CENTS 


That's all it costs for a year's reading of the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Besides reflecting all the doings and happenings 
and the latest methods and appl ances that pertain 
to bee-keeping in the great Rocky Mountain alfalfa 
regions, we talk up co-operation and organization 
as no other bee-journal has ever undertaken to do. 
This journal will give you new ideas, and help you 
whether you own one colony or 50U0. You need it. 
The 10-cent trial offer is withdrawn. Samples free. 


H. C. MOREHOUSE, BOULDER, COLO. 


Postoffice Box 611. 

















POULTRY PAPER 3 Months 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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| were very much exposed to the sun 
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GOOD FOR CUBA! 


The letter below, entirely unsolicited, 
proves that the ‘‘Case’’ queens are Goop 
for Cuba. Mr. Frierson bought 100 or 
more, last fall. 


Friend Case:—The queens all came in good order. 
My bees, especially those I got from you, have super- 
seded very few queens. Only two swarmed, and they 
Notwithstanding 
the loss I had last fall, which caused me to divide up 
so late, I gota great deal more honey than my neigh- 
bors, and extracted later in the season. And now 
comes the pretty part: I have not fed.a pound of sugar 
this summer, while all my neighbors have been feed- 
ing for some time. I have many hives now with 40 
lbs. of honey, while the dark (Italians) have none, 
and I have to take frames of honey from your Italians 
and give to the dark ones—Italians, the parties who 
sold them called them. Call them what you will, it is 
very strange to me that they will starve while others 
in the same yard have suchan amount of surplus. I 
want to get them strong early this season, then, if 
they bring in the honey as they did last season. 

Ceiba Mocha, Cuba, Aug. 15. C. B. FRIERSON. 

The above queens were reared from same mother 
and same method Iam now using. Except for num- 
ber of queens tested it is a fair sample of a big lot of 
testimonials. 

Prices of queens from my golden strain: One select 
warranted, $1.00; six, $5.00. Fair average queen, 75c; 
six, $4.00. Send for folder. 

J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 














We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz.: Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white- 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 
Reed SIEMENS 5/5 cSt cae es Suis biiels $1.25 
SSPIECE TESTE, SACD so 66 iscccc sens 1.20 
Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... 4.00 
Same, per dozen...........06- 7.50 
Untested, each....... any EO -65 
Same, per half dozen......... aU 
Same, per dozen .......0006.c00% 7.00 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














ULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pa: 
PO 25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
oultry book free to yearly sabscribers 
Book alone lv cents. Catalogue of poultr 
\booksfree, Pouliry Advocate, Syracuse.N.¥, 
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The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FPSO 9GSES OVS 9SSS 5 9HOOF9GS 
Fioney - jars 


Muth’s l-pound square with patent 
glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best. 4@> Only $5.50 per gross. 
Send for catalog of bee-supplies. 
Ss Special inducements. “GA 
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Long Tongues Valuable 


South as well as North. 





How Moore's strain of Italians roll in the honey 

down in Texas 
Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1901. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—1 wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they ‘had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
“rollthe honey in’ It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. Iam 
more than pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens 


Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 


The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 
six, $4.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each; 
six, $5.00; dozen, $900. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. Iam filling all orders by 
return mail, and shall probably be able to do so till 
the close of the season. 


J, P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton beet 


HONEY QUEENS! ! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘“‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it is the best I can 
get.’ Another writes: ‘* The 4 mother I got of 
you is the dest queen I ever saw.” A prominent writer 
for the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. 


Ww. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
Le FERRETS. 2 ot 


free, N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
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* {00 per cent Profit from Bees * 


“aay, in California shown by U.S. 

Honey Report of 1899—a 
short year. Our 1901 crop 
of 300 cars of honey shows a 
profit of 130 per cent on the 
investment. By this same 
report the Eastern States 
show an average profit of 
only 50 per cent on the in- 
vestment. 140 colonies in a 
good year will make a clear 
profit of 100 percent. They 
are no expense in off years. 
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The Pacific-Bee Journal 





We club with GLEANINGS 
(new or renewal) for $1.00 a 
year. Send subscription for 
both to us at 237 East Fourth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Incorporated for $50,000; $l a 
share. Its property is man- 
ufacturing plant and apia- 
ries. Prospectus on request. 


Mises 


“Nensenasenaneenel” 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Rae miggenar me NNN 
Special Notice to Bee- aman : 








Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. : 





F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 





182 Friend St., Ist Flight 
eee ees @ © caatimeniniaalll 


Bee-supplies Quic 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 


Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 
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$3300 


TO THE 


Pacific Coast 


From Chicago via the Chicago G North-Western 
Railway every day during September and October. 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland daily; double 
berth rate from Chicago only $6.00. Personally 
Conducted Excursions to the Coast twice per week. 


Round trip tickets are also on sale daily at reduced rates Chicago to 
the Coast, with special low rates on certain specified dates. Three 
trains a day to San Francisco and two per day to Portland. The 
only double track road to the Missouri River. 


ALL TICKET AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


W. B. KNISKERN. PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Angora Goats 





Sewing Machines 
$7.25 oC 
$26.50 San. 


anywhere in U.S. No money 
in advance. All kinds, all 
styles; direct «rom factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents exorbi- 
aoa peuste saves you from $10 
to $45. Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every state. . 
Reference: First Nat’] Bank, 2 J 
Ohicago. Send for big illustrated catalogue showing all 
styles and samples of work. 

CASH BUYER’S UNION, Dept. K845 Chicago. 
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Guaranteed 
for 20 years. 


orm King 







No. 16395, eve: v thread, incluuing warp, 
is made of the finest, hard twisted wool, 
the rap is long anu fleecy, making an ele- 
gant blanket; furnished in plaids, GUARANe 
‘TEED FAST COLORS. Sizes 76x80 in. $3.35, 
No.16345 80x84 83.95. . . ‘ 

0. 4 or pur STORM KING blanket, 
> I = $1.95 Not 16345, as shown in cut. It 
= is lurge, thick ard heavy; for service and 
warmth. Nothing ever offered to equal it at »nything like our price. 
Size 84x84in, Fancy 11 in. worl border, in fast colors of black, 
lemon, wh:te and scarlet. 4 iso full lime heavy duck storm blavkets. 

1 2 for No, 16155, Burlington stay-on stable blanket. 

s Heavy brown duck and 3 4 wool lined. Has two web 
surcingles, strong and well mode. | iftv styles blankets, of all 
sizes to select from. 63:.andup. 45 STYLES PLUSH AND FUR 
ROBES. DON’T PAY TWO PRICES f.r your blankets, but send 
for our FREE catalogue, giving the lowest prices on everything for 

farm, horse and barn, on staple articles needed every day. 


the > soee i -. 
MARVIN SMITH GO. °°*OntieGorsLi*e 





“= All Wool Blanket 





Ep. W. CoLE &Co, Kenton, O 


are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock ;: low price ; circular. 











YOU CAN’T CET 


Page wire, nor our principle of construction, in any 
wire fence excepting the Page. We make our own 
wire, and don’t sell any. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford. : Illinois. 





Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y, 
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ANTED.—To exchange pups (bird), 7 weeks old, 
for incubator or offers. Pups are worth $2.50 
each. R J. Cary, Route 42, Norwalk, Conn. 









i) Prices. Fully Warranted, Catal . 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 101, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Chas. Israel @ Brothers 


486-490 Canal St., cor. Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Dealers and Commission Merchants. Established 1875. 





LWAWAWANAWANE Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whol 
APAWAWAWANAWS 
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ANTED.—To exchange bees for a young cow or 
heifers; must be good ones. . 
W. D. SoPER, Route 3, Jackson, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange fine violin for windmill, 
gasoline-engine, shotgun, grain, or honey. 
G. EK. WELLS, Roseland, N. C. 





ANTED.—To sell a bee, fruit, and poultry ranch. 
Write for particulars. 
Gero. C. HaTcH, Port Angeles, Wash. 





Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at followin — the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75c each; $4.25 for six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


ANTED.—To send you catnip seed—real nice seed 
—at 10c per large ounce packet, prepaid. 
J. E. JOHNSON, Williamsfield, Knox Co., Ils. 





ANTED.—To exchange modern fire-arms for foun- 
dation-mills and foot-power saw, also wax and 
honey. Wo. S. AMMON, Reading, Pa. 





ANTED.—To sell forty strong, healthy colonies of 
Italian bees in almost new 8 and 10 frame Dove- 
tailed hives, at $4.00 per colony. 
CHAs. D. Day, Northampton, Pa. 





Queens for Aug. and Sept., 60 cts. 


Abbott L. Swinson. queen-specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


Swinson & Boardman, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 
HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 


I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 











Wants and Exchange. 








WaAsTED.—Beeswax; bright yellow preferred. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 








WANTED.—To exchange apples for sweet potatoes. 
JOHN ANDERSON, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To buy bees in Ohio or adjoining States. 
W. J. WOLFE, Ludlow, Ky. 





ANTED.—A location for a custom saw and feed 
mill. Wo. S. AMMON, Reading, Pa. 





ANTED.—To sell or exchange, a lady’s Crescent bi- 
cycle; fine condition. H. SHANE,.Medina, O. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees, supplies, books, and 
a long list of articles (write for list), for typewrit-- 
er, combined hoe and drill, and beeswax. 
F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 








ANTED.— To exchange sweet-clover seed for 
queens or cash. 
THE SNYDER BEE & HONEY Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


WANTED.—To trade 160 acres of rich, level, black 
land for bees. Write for particulars in first let- 
ter, D. E. Ll’) HOMMEDIEU, Colo, Story Co., Iowa. 


WANTED —We want to hear from those having 
_ Choice comb honey to sell, stating quantity, qual- 
ity, size, and style of sections, and how packed. If 
not yet packed for shipment state how soon you can 
have it ready, and the price asked delivered here or 
tree on board at your place. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 








ANTED.—To sell cockerels. Last June I bought 
65 eggs of the famous Wickoff strain of single- 
comb White Leghorns, and have 58 chicks. The cock- 
erels are too good to be killed. Will express one for 
o0c; three for $1.30. They are beauties; none better. 
See what Reliable Incubator catalog says. Get them 
while small; express will be light. No pullets for 
sale. C. A. OLMSTEAD, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 








ANTED.—A buyer for my stock of merchandise, or 
will exchange for a small farm in valley of Vir- 





ginia. Wish to start a fruit and bee farm. 
W. FH. TRIBBETT, Spottswood, Va. 
ANTED.—To correspond with a young man who 
thoroughly understands the care of bees, and 


who would be open for engagement in the spring of 
1903. H.C. MILs, 424 Arabella St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED.—To sell an apiary of 30 colonies, a lot of 
bee-supplies, 5 lots—with house, barn, and two 
shops—in a small village. Must be sold; a great bar- 
gain forsoméone. Address for particulars, 

H. D. Epwarps, Delhi, Il. 








ANTED.—To sell a four-horse-power gasoline-en- 
gine; good as new; will sell very low for cash. 
Cc. L. GouLD, East Dover, Vermont. 





ANTED.—To sell 200 swarms of Italian bees. Also 
7000 lbs. white extracted honey in 60-lb. cans; 
5 acres choice improved land, and house and two lots; 
or will trade for merchantile business. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. 
ELIAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





ANTED.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
BACH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal, square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no-drip honey-cases for 
lain Danz. and 44% X4Y% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL I. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 


WANTED.—To exchange an American fruit-evapo- 
rator (nearly new, capacity 8 to 12 bus., cost $35). 
for honey or supplies. Will sell evaporator for $15. 
DEAN FERRIS, 1510 Maple Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 








ANTED.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 

the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER Bros., Nicolaus, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange .my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 








ANTED.—To sell in December. 160 acres of im- 
proved land for $500 and 200 hives of yellow 
bees, and extracting tools; hive factory very cheap for 
cash. I was the founder of the apiary with which J. 
Cc. McCubbin, of Central California, earned his fame. 
So come for health where there is but little rain and 
no snow. Land is rich, and crops grow. This State 

has all kinds of climate and soil. 

S. W. ConRAD, Poplar, Tulare Co., Cal. 
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PACE « LYON, : Now wt ot 


New London, Wisconsin. 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Our Free oom eee 


Catalog and Price Lis 





& Read 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
Ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, ete. Write at once for acatajog. 


— AGENCIES — 


er | Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kretchmer Mi, Co., Box 60, Red Oak, ta, sss: Sours: Sunil sass te 
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BINGHAD SMOKER. 


“Dear S15 Tpclomps find $1.75. Please 
send/one brass-smoke-engingy, I have 
,one alfvéady. “It isthe best sthoker I 
ever used. Traly yours, 

Hes¥RY ScHMIDT, Hutto, Tex. 





MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn eut; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smeke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%4-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger enes brass. 





T.F. Bingham, Farweil, Michigan. 
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The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best -pack= $ 
age for Extracted Honey. Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 


Michigan Bee-keepers Stock for immediate 


shipment. .... . 





Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Jobbers einen a 
Bell Branch, Mich. 











‘Sa 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our honey next year 





Secure a crop of 


Washington office at the address mentioned , Mabe 

below, where we shall be pleased to see all by seeing that all 

of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. colonies have a 

‘ ‘ ‘ queen of this 

Low Freight, Quick Delivery. year’s fa is i n g . 

By placing your orders with us, Southern It is a good. time 

bee-keepers oe save much — in trans- to introduce them. 

ortation, and secure lower freight than pe eae 

tt Median, Send your order Ss 

to any reliable 

Specialty. dealer. Next 

dine ee spring we’ll give 
Je have secure e stock and good wi 7 ; ; 

of the business formerly conducted here by — another = hint, 

Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- as we are inter- 

cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line ested in your suc- 

of supplies. cess in the pro- 


duction of comb 
Wanted. nena 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 














TheA I. Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of 





The W. T. Falconer Mfg Co,, 


Jamestown, New York. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi 
or quality in every way. Send for’ 
our large illustrated catalog and cop) 
of Zhe American Bee-keeper, a month 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W.M 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices 
Order of him and save the freight 





Discounts! 


PPPLPIP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. 1. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PALS 


Geo, E, Hilfon, Fremont, Michigan, 
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Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 





PWV UUW 
ube ESTABLISHED 1889. 


€€ 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


t 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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